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AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
WHOLESALE HOUSE 


There are three respects in l 
which we differ from other job- 
bers, and all three have helped to 
make us “the foremost wholesale \ 
house in America.” 








First, we sell by catalogue only. © 
“Our Drummer,” which is issued 
monthly, goes to every retail 
merchant in the United States at 
: ee ee ire one-third the expense of traveling 
Chey | Bs "| salesmen. 
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Second, we have three full- 
grown distributing houses—Chi- 
cago, New York, St. Louis. Each 
is among the very largest in its 
city. Thus our buyers have the 
exceedingly important advantage 
of buying for three houses instead 
of one. : 
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Third, as the result of 
years-long planning, our 
three branches are to-day 
housed in plants which re- 
duce our cost of handling 
business. We have dared 
to go outside the over- 
crowded wholesale districts, 
where space is too valuable 
to get room enough under 
one roof. In the pictures 
here shown, note the rail- 
way tracks adjoining our 
plants, so that freight is 
handled in and out, with 
no teaming and no “ waste 
motion.” 
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in duyzng, in seding and in 
operating should be 
able to undersell is 
obvious. Whether 
we do undersell, our 
current catalogue 
will tell. 














This catalogue 
is free to mer- 
chants. No one 
else can have it on 
any terms. We sell 
to merchants only, 
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COMMENT 

The country may take for granted that the entire Demo- 
cratic ticket will be successful in New York on Tuesday week. 
It is a question only of respective majorities. Of Mayor Mc- 
CLELLAN’s reclection there has never been any serious doubt 
First, New York is normally Democratic by 
a very wide margin. Secondly, Mr. McCLetuan has been the 
most satisfying and most creditable chief magistrate the city 
has had in twenty years. In these circumstances, it goes with- 
out saying that nothing short of a moral revulsion reaching 
the climax of @ general uprising of the people could effect a 
change. Not only does no sueh feeling exist, but the elements 
in opposition are as uncohesive in practice as they are dis- 
similar in purpose. Against a trained, well-disciplined organi- 
zation only rags of appeals to discontent on the one hand, and 
tatters of discreditable and diseredited politics on the other, 
are opposed. Despite all the howlings to the contrary that 
will surely be infused into the campaign during the next week, 
we venture the prediction that Mayor McCLe.an’s -plurality 
will be the largest recorded in this vicinity in many, many 


for two reasons. 


years. 

Curiously enough, the underlying strength of Mayor Mc- 
CLELLAN’S Candidacy, which is, of course, a Tammany candi- 
dacy, is freedom from corruption. To the Mayor’s personal 
immunity from suspicion, even in these piping times of graft, 
it is unnecessary to direct attention. But the actuating force 
goes deeper. The political show-window in New York is its 
Police Department. For twenty-five years Mulberry Street 
was not free from suspicion, and finally there grew in the 
minds of the people a sort of tacit recognition that corruption 
at Police Headquarters, in a city builded to this size, under 
these conditions, was an inevitable evil. The only differentia- 
tion considered possible was that of degree rather than of prin- 
ciple. It made no difference whether the irascible Hrewirr, 
the despicable Vax Wyck, or the smug Low were Mayor. 
There continued to be a relationship of the authorities charged 
with the enforcement of the laws with the elements addicted to 
vice which constituted an irrefragible partnership, or if not 
partnership, at least cooperation in wrong-doing. It was not 
until Mr. MeCiettan became Mayor and Mr. McApoo became 
Police Commissioner that this certainty of grafting on the 
part of the highest officials in the Police Department began to 
be dissipated. It is a simple statement of fact that under the 
administration of these two men it has absolutely disappeared. 
Nobody now ever suggests or ever thinks of any such thing 
existing. That petty grafting continues in an individual way 
among the men who constitute so great an army is taken for 
granted, but we know from evidence obvious and indisputable 
that it has become the exception rather than the rule, as in 
former years. Nobody with eyes in his head ean travel about 
the city of New York, having in mind the vast increase in 
population and consequent difficulties in contrast with the 
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meagre addition in numbers to the demoralized force which 
came to his hand, without being amazed at the great achieve- 
ment wrought by Police-Commissioner McApoo, with the 
earnest and determined support of Mayor McCuLeLuan. It 
has been a triumph of recognized honesty, supplemented by 
keen intelligence and reliance for recognition upon plain 
American common sense. Add to these two fundamental ele- 
ments of strength in Mayor McCue.ian’s candidacy, the re- 
spect and kindly feeling and hope for continuance of the un- 
doubted fidelity and unassuming dignity, which have charac- 
terized the routinal conduct of his office, and you have the 
basis of the impregnability of his position as a candidate for 
reelection. 

It is our judgment that the strongest Fusion candidate, as- 
suming all elements of antagonism to have been united, would 
have had no serious chanee of success against Mayor Mc- 
CLELLAN in these circumstances. New York is too broad, too 
cosmopolitan, too Democratic to be diverted from its natural 
course except for reasons so poignant as to be irresistible, but 
if any assistance by chance were needed it has been afforded by 
ihe stupid self-sufficiency ef Mr. Futtroy Currinxa, the absurd 
exaggerations of Mr. Hearst, and the political putridity of Mr. 
OpeLL—all actuated by personal and selfish motives, and all 
absolutely incapable of concession or assimilation. It would be 
idle now, except as guidance for the future, to’ direct atten- 
tion to the asininity exhibited by each. When, however, we 
contemplate the intolerance manifested by the self-constituted 
boss of the Citizens’ Union. the silly and positively disgraceful 
attempt of the callous Republican leader to stultify the great 
work now being prosecuted successfully by Mr. Huaues, fol- 
lowed by a dip into the political cemetery and the production 
of an irascible ghost as a candidate, and finally the insensate 
folly of Mr. Hearst’s guides in the wilderness, in alienating 
for extraneous reasons the only man— Mr. JeromE—who cou!d 
have given his amateur canvass a_ possibility of success, 
we can appreciate more distinctly than ever before how good, 
indeed, God is to the Irish, even as represented by Tammany 
Hall. 

We are glad that Mr. Hearst is a candidate. It is high time 
that the actual support of the vagaries exploited by his news- 
papers should be measured. We have maintained consistently 
the judgment that Mr. Hearst’s newspapers exercise but a 
small percentage of the influence which would naturally at- 
tend their great circulation. It has seemed to us that people 
bought and read the various editions of those papers for the 
novelties presented, the entertainment afforded, the clever- 
ness exhibited, and for the very human appreciation of dabs 
at the other fellow. We are of that opinion still, but whether 
rightly or wrongly, we weleome as beneficial to the community 
a measuring of what has come to be regarded as a slumbering 
and inealeulable menace te the community. So far as Mr. 
IInarst personally is concerned, we do not hesitate to express 
frank admiration of his manliness in facing the issue. By 
so doing he has nothing to gain and much to lose, and in view 
of that fact we are disposed to regard complacently the cer- 
tainty that he will receive a much larger vote than he possibly 
could obtain if there existed any real apprehension of his 


election. 


While, therefore, regarding Mr. Hearst’s candidacy as 
desirable from the standpoint of the community, we cannot 
but look upon that of Mr. Jerome as most unfortunate, and 
destined surely to retard the progress of that independence 
in our political affairs which seemed to be finding a foothold 
throughout the country at least from Missouri to New Jersey. 
We wish sincerely that Mr. Jerome could be reelected Dis- 
trict Attorney as an independent candidate, opposed by every 
political organization. But the achievement is impossible, and 
he himself has made it so. The simple fact, obvious to any- 
body conversant with political tactics and Mr. JErome’s own 
record, is that he believed that he could bulldoze one, and 
probably more, of the organizations into an endorsement of 
his candidacy. Under conditions readily conceived he might 
have sueceeded. If, for example, the dissimilar elements 
opposed to Tammany Hall had united upon a popular candi- 
date they would have been most likely, to have taken Mr. 
Jerome, but even if they had not, and yet had seemed to be 
dangerous, Tammany Hall surely would have done so. This 
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is the situation, undoubtedly, which Mr. Jerome anticipated, 
but he reckoned without the fatuity of the bosses of the con- 
tending quantities. The consequence was natural and irre- 
sistible. Mr. Curtine rose to the clouds in his own hot air, 
Mr. Opett had no sordid reason for adding an unpalatable 
dose to his accumulation of ignominy, and Mr. Murpuy was 
not compelled to stomach the wholly uncalled-for personal 
abuse that had been heaped upon him by Mr. JrERoME in in- 
temperate zeal. 


This, therefore, is the situation presenting itself to the 
electors. The Republican candidate for District Attorney is a 
negligible quantity. He may, or may not, be fitted for the 
position. Nobody knows and nobody cares. Mr. JEROME can 
be elected only by thousands, probably tens of thousands, of 
Democrats, of course, who vote for McCrLeLLan rejecting 
Ospornk. Now, the ordinary difficulty of making this substi- 
tution would be sufficient to prevent JEROME’s election, but 
there are other causes which will operate seriously against his 
candidacy, and in our belief overwhelmingly. Mr. OsBorNnr 
personally is an unexceptionable candidate. He has both 
character and experience. No one of the many who know 
him personally, nor does the community as a whole, believe 
for a moment that he would become the tool of any person 
while serving the county as its District Attorney. The only 
complaint that could be made against him while acting as 
Assistant District Attorney, in charge of the most important 
cases because of his exceptional ability, is based upon his 
too great insistence in securing convictions. We believe this 
objection to have substantial foundation, but it is a fault 
most readily condoned by the public and mightily preferred to 
the great ery and little wool that have characterized the more 
spectacular efforts of Mr. Jerome. Moreover, any frank and 
well-informed member of the profession will not hesitate to 
pronounce Mr. OsporNne the more capable lawyer and _ prose- 
cutor. He is not only stronger, but is believed to be saner, 
and as upright, as jealous of his reputation, and as sensitive 
in every point of honor as Mr. Jerome. Upon what grounds 
will the great majority which will vote for Mr. McoCie.ian 
reject Mr. Osporne? As a matter of fact there are no good 
ones, and it will not be done. That is why we regard it as 
extremely unfortunate that Mr. Jerome, incited by his own 
honest enthusiasm. and that of his many supporters, who 
earnestly and patriotically pray, as we do, for the success of 
the principle of independence which he personifies, as a conse- 
quence of his wilful and unnecessary subjection to his own 
idiosyncrasies, is doomed to lamentable defeat. This diagnosis 
may be wrong. We hope it is. We fear it is not. 


According to the Washington correspondents, the President 
in’ his forthcoming annual message to Congress will have 
something to say about Federal control of life-insurance, 
and will express the belief that such control would be expedient 
if it were constitutional. It seems to us that to discuss at 
this time the expediency of such an innovation would be to 
put the cart before the horse. There will be time enough 
for such a discussion when the United States Supreme Court 
shall have reversed the position which it has taken for nearly 
forty years, or when a constitutional amendment declaring 
such control to be lawful shall have been ratified by three- 
fourths of the States. It is extremely improbable that such 
a ratification will be witnessed in our day,. and, therefore, 
the only timely and really interesting question is whether 
the United States Supreme Court is likely to repudiate the 
decisions which it has repeatedly made. It is just as well to 
recall the facts with regard to those decisions. In 1868 the 
ease of Paun vs. Virginia distinctly raised the question 
whether insurance business is interstate commerce. In that 
case the United States Supreme Court unanimously decided 
that the insurance business was not interstate commerce, 
although able counsel, including Mr. B. R. Curtis, had main- 
tained the opposite opinion. Nine subsequent cases have in- 
volved the same question, and in every one of them the court 
has not only declined to set aside the’ decision in Pau vs. 
Virginia, but has reaffirmed the view set forth in 1868. As 
lately as 1895, for instance, Mr. Justice Wurrs, delivering the 
opinion of the court, in the case of Hooper vs. California, 
declared that “the business of insurance is not commerce, 
a contract for insurance is not an instrumentality of com- 
merce.” 
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It is true that former Solicitor-General J. M. Beck, 
of Pennsylvania, thinks—and a majority of a committee of 
the Bar Association which met at Narragansett Pier last sum- 
mer is understood to have concurred with him—that the deci- 
sion recently rendered by the United States Supreme Court in 
the lottery case indicates a willingness on the part of a ma- 
jority of the judges to recede from the position taken in Paui 
vs. Virginia. In the lottery case, the defendant having been 
arrested and indicted for a violation of the Federal statute 
in sending by express some lottery tickets from Texas to Cali- 
fornia, pleaded that Congress had no control over such a 
transaction, inasmuch as it did not involve interstate com- 
merce. Five judges of the Supreme Court held that the trans- 
action did involve interstate commerce, while four dissented, 
mainly on the ground that to hold such transactions interstate 
commerce would be contrary to the principle laid down in the 
insurance cases. It does not follow that the majority can be 
presumed to have repudiated that principle, fer no allusion 
is made to it in the opinion of the majority, and it is scarcely 
conceivable that the United States Supreme Court would over- 
rule a long series of univocal decisions without so much as 
mentioning them. On the face of things it is much more 
probable that it considered the principle laid down in the 
insurance cases inapplicable to the lottery eases. The only 
other fact from which ex-Solicitor-General Beck and _ his 
coadjutors derive some comfort is that in the recently decided 
Hooker insurance case-——where the issue was whether the 
San Francisco agent of a New York insurance company, not 
licensed to do business in the former city, had not offended 
the loeal law by having mailed to him an insurance policy 
for which he had telegraphed—three judges dissented from 
the decision of the majority adjudging him guilty. Their 
dissent, however, was based, not on the assumption that in- 
surance business is interstate commerce, but because they 
held that the contract was made not in California, but in New 
York, and, therefore, did not violate the local statute. In 
view of the record of the tribunal, we do not believe that the 
United States Supreme Court will ever reverse its reiterated 
declaration that insurance business is not interstate com- 
merce. 


We pointed out last week that some of the “ stand-patters ” 


had proposed to make good the existing deficit, and, at the 
same time, avoid resorting to tariff revision, by reimposing 
the dollar war-tax on beer and levying a customs duty of three 
cents a pound on coffee, which is now on the free list. It 
was computed that from the first source might be derived a 
revenue of $45,000,000, and from the second, $30,000,000. It 
now turns out that some friends of the administration have 
an alternative plan, which, it is thought, Mr. Roosrevett may 
recommend to Congress either in his annual message or in 
a special message. They want legislation that would restore 
to the Treasury the $60,000,000 thus far paid out in connec- 
tion with the Panama Isthmus—$40,000,000 to the French 
company, $10,000,000 to the Republic of Panama, and $10,- 
000,000 for the work done by us since our acquisition ‘of the 
waterway. This they would effect by a law empowering the 
administration to issue bonds sufficient to cover the outlay 
already made, and redeemable at the end of thirty years. It 
will be remembered that the President is already authorized 
by Congress to issue a certain number of bonds applicable 
to canal construction, but the issue now suggested would be 
intended simply to recoup the Treasury for past disbursements 
on canal account. The moral ground on which the legislation 
would be advocated is that not only a part but the whole 
of the canal’s cost ought to be distributed over a generation, 
instead of a large fraction of it—$60,000,000—being saddled 
on the taxpayers of to-day, one outcome of which burden has 
been the failure of the Federal income to keep pace with 
outgo. Under the projected plan the taxpayers would only 
have to furnish in any one year the amount of money required 
for interest and sinking-fund. With $60,000,000 restored to 
the Treasury, it would not only be relieved from the existing 
deficit, but from any apprehension of one for several years 
to come, provided, of course, Congress shall exhibit reasonable 
economy in appropriations. Such a bond issue as we have 
here described—it is understood to have been urged upon the 
cabinet by Secretary SHaw—would obviously seem to brewers 
a fairer mode of dealing with the deficit than a reimposition 
of the dollar war-tax on beer. 
















The college year has begun, and the enrolment figures of 
twenty-seven American wniversities, published in the Boston 
Transcript, are curious and suggestive. These figures indicate 
three things: first, that the large Western universities are out- 
stripping the large Eastern institutions as regards the number 
of students; secondly, that women are tending to monopolize 
those Western universities which are organized on the prin- 
ciple of coeducation; thirdly, that small colleges seem destined 
to enjoy their day of prosperity at the expense of their great 
competitors. If we exclude Radclitte College, which, of course, 
is intended solely for women, and the Harvard Summer School, 
the beneficiaries of which cannot be classed either as under- 
graduates or graduates, we find that the total enrolment this 
year in IIarvard University was but 3805, as against 4004 a 
year ago. Columbia, which now has 3725, has suffered an 
even greater loss. The one seat of the higher education in 
the East which shows a sensible increase of enrolled names 
in every departinent is the University of Pennsylvania, which 
has 3250 students. The University of Michigan, now credited 
with an attendance of 4049, which number, according to its 
seeretary, will quickly be raised to 4500, heads, and is likely 
long to head, the list. Memorable also is the fact that the 
University of Minnesota has an attendance of 3759. It ap- 
pears that the average percentage of growth in the case of 
twelve leading universities situated between the Alleghanies 
and the Rockies is twelve, while the average percentage in 
the case of seven Eastern universities is but four. It is prob- 
ably true that the losses ineurred by some of the large uni- 
versities in the East are due to the gains recently made by 
small colleges, partly through less rigorous entrance examina- 
tions and partly to the fact that they are offering better in- 
struction than they formerly did. The fund of $10,000,000 
lately created by Mr. ANDREW CarNEGIE, mainly for the benefit 
of professors in what would be called small colleges, should 
render it possib'e for them to attract and keep better teachers. 


There are two aspects of the career of Sir Henry Irvine 
which, although not wholly overlooked in his innumerable 
obituaries, seem to call for special consideration. He was a 
scholar and he was a gentleman. He was not, of course, 
unique in his profession as regards scholarship or good breed- 
ing, but he so combined those qualities as to secure for the 
actor’s vocation from London society and from the crown a 
measure of social recognition that thitherto had been withheld. 
He was the first though uot the last actor to receive the honor 
of knighthood. We are far from saying that he was the first 
actor to deserve that distinction. He would not have classed 
himself with Davin Garrick in respect of genius, of learning, 
or of fitness to shine in society. He would scarcely be pro- 
nounced the superior in those three ways of any of the more 
eminent members of that singularly gifted family to which 
Mrs. Sippons and the Kremsues belonged. In the judgment of 
English men of letters, Macreapy occupied in his day a posi- 
tion similar to that which Sir Henry Irvine attained. Yet 
none .of Irvine’s predecessors on the highest plane of his- 
trionie merit was deemed worthy of knighthood. 


The fact is that during the last hundred years a signal change 
has taken place in the attitude of English society and, infer- 
entially, of the crown toward men of letters, artists, and actors. 
Nobody, we presume, will deny that if Lerauron was entitled 
on the score of technical merit to be made a lord, Josuua 
Reynotps had a better claim to be ennobled. If Irvine 
earned the knighthood which was conferred upon him, one 
would say that Garrick earned a peerage. The truth is, how- 
ever, that knighthood means much less now than it would have 
meant if conferred upon Garrick or Macrrapy. To have 
gained in our day such a handle to his name was really a 
much less remarkab!e achievement than for a man like Irvina, 
who had no early opportunities of instruction, and who, in 
the strictest sense of the word, was self-educated, to win the 
respect and sympathy of highly cultured and accomplished 
men of letters. His credentials for the company of the in- 
tellectually elect were the historical insight and antiquarian 
research evinced in many of his stage productions, and the 
fusion of broad erudition with independent thought exhibited 
in his lectures or essays on dramatic literature and on the 
actor’s art. It is not true of every actor that his name is writ 
in water. It certainly is not true of Garrick, and probably 
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Irvina’s best title to remembrance lies in the fact that he, 
like Dr. Jounson’s friend, was a scholar and a thinker. 


Genera! Constant WILLIAMS, commanding the Military De- 
partment of the Columbia, touches, in his annual report, on 
the canteen question, and urges the restoration of the canteen. 
In his department he finds that the temperance people and 
the whiskey guild are working together against the best in- 
terests of the soldier,—the temperance people by preventing 
the sale of beer im the post canteens, the whiskey people 
by providing that a bad substitute for the canteen shall be 
ready at hand to catch the soldier. As an example, General 
WituiaMs tells of Vancouver, a town of 4000 people, with 
twenty-two saloons, all situated as near the garrison as pos- 
sible. “To these immoral dens of infamy,” he says, “the 
canteen law is a big dividend-paying charter, securing them 
in power to degrade, demoralize, and rob the American 
soldier.” 


When at Chicago Dr. D. K. Pearsons gave the American 
Board $50,000 for Anatolia College in Turkey, he ineluded 
the pedigree of the money for the benefit of the commis- 
sioners and Dr. Guappen. “ By sharp bargaining and rigid 
economy,” he wrote, “I acquired $10,000, and twelve years 
ago I purchased 100° shares of bank stock. During these 
twelve years this stock has paid me good interest, and now I 
ean sell the 100 shares for $50,000.” He offered to give the 
name of the bank and the names of the directors, “all good 
men,” he said, and he inquired if the money was suitable for 
the use proposed. There seems to have been no objection to 
Dr. PEarsons’s contribution, nor any criticism of the “sharp 
bargaining ” that he confessed to. Sharp bargaining is all right 
if one bargains with his peers. Dr. Pearsons got together 
one-fifth of his gift by his own efforts and the bank directors 
gathered the rest for him. Under our system of ethics what 
the bank directors gleaned is presumably free of taint. A 


Mohammedan moralist, however, might reject it, because Mo- 


HAMMED’Ss code of conduct prohibits the exaction of interest for 
the use of money. It is rather amusing that this money, about 
the cleanness of which its donor makes so pronounced a point, 
should be destined for missionary use in Turkey, where, by the 
standards of the prevailing religion, it would be rated as 
“tainted.” 


There is-an organization which aims to promote the eultiva- 
tion of shade trees in the streets of New York, and has uphill 
work to accomplish anything. No tree that cannot find sus- 
tenance in tile ducts or iron pipes, and cannot stand being dug 
up every other year, can hope to prosper very lustily in this 
town. The chief argument for city trees has been that their 
shade was exceeding grateful in summer. We do not remember 
seeing much stress laid on the point brought out the other 
day by Sir James Cricuton-Browneg, president of the sanitary 
inspectors’ association in London. He spoke, in a recent ad- 
dress, of the lamentable effect of life in great cities on the 
physique of their crowded population, and discussing the enor- 
mous increase in the demand for oxygen in cities like London, 
and the vastly increased output of carbonic acid, suggested 
that the day might come “ when we shall be entirely dependent 
cn imported oxygen as well as imported food, and will have to 
trust to the ocean to dispose of our carbonic acid.” Trees 
help to soak up carbonic acid. Sir JAMES saw in garden cities 
a partial solution of the problem of overcrowding, but he 
called for liberal schemes of city ventilation, and advocated 
for all great cities a series of broad avenues converging towards 
them from all points of the compass, free from buildings and 
covered with vegetation. 

Washington would please Sir James so far as its avenues 
and vegetation spaces go, and so would most of our consider- 
able Western cities, nearly all of which are “ forest cities” in 
their residence districts, and so full of trees as to show more 
green than brick or stone from an overlooking view-point. 
New York has only one considerable space of vegetation below 
the Harlem River, but its great bordering rivers make it 
wonderfully strong in ventilation, and will do much, no doubt, 
to save its future populations from the physical degeneracy 
which looms up so black in the future of the Londoners. 
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The Joint Statehood Bill Should Pass 


WE may be sure that the joint Statehood bill, of which Senator 
BEVERIDGE is the champion in the Upper House of the Federal 
legislature, but which failed last winter to become a law, will 
be again pressed with energy in the first session of the Fifty-ninth 
Congress, and there is reason to fear that it may be resisted with 
cqual vigor, though from motives unavowable. The bill provides, 
it will be remembered, for the admission of the Territories of New 
Mexico and Arizona to the Union as a single State, and of Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory as another State. It is of urgent mo- 
ment that the American people should become thoroughly alive 
to the merits pf this measure, and should impress the duty of 
recognizing them on their representatives in Congress. The bill 
is a just bill, conceived in the interest of the country as a whole, 
as well as of the four Territories directly concerned. No objection 
can be made to it that is not local, selfish, or corrupt. This we 
found it easy to demonstrate last winter, when the measure was 
under discussion, but it may be well to restate the facts clearly 
and succinctly at this time, when another resolute attempt to pass 
a righteous bill is impending. 

Let us look first at that part of the joint Statehood bill which 
contemplates the admission of Arizona and New Mexico to the 
Union, not as separate States, but as one State. As we formerly 
pointed out, the population of Arizona, according to the last 
census, was less than 123.000, and that of New Mexico less than 
196,000. ‘To permit an aggregate population of less than 320,000 
to be represented in the United States Senate by four Senators 
would be glaringly unjust to New York and Pennsylvania, which 
in 1900 had between them more than 13,570,000 inhabitants; or to 
Illinois and Ohio, which in the same. year had nearly 9,000,000 
inhabitants; or to Missouri and Texas, which, according to the 
same census, had between them nearly 6,200,000 inhabitants. Yet 
it is not difficult to understand why certain railway and mining 
interests would desire to see Arizona and New Mexico acquire a 
representation in the Senate out of all proportion to their col- 
lective population. The railways which are interested in securing 
for New Mexico and Arizona the largest possible number of voices 
and votes in the United States Senate are the Santa Fé, the 
Southern Pacific, and the network of mining railroads in the last- 
named Territory. Not only these railways, but all the other 
railways in the United States wish to have in the United States 
Senate the largest possible number of Senators who will do their 
bidding. In the judgment of men well informed as to local condi- 
tions, the railroads would have no difficulty, provided Arizona 
and New Mexico shouid be admitted as separate States, in con- 
trolling the election of Senators, and would thus secure four addi- 
tional agents in the United States Senate. On the other hand, 
if the two Territories should be admitted as one State, it is doubt- 
ful whether the railroads could control the election of even a 
single Senator, and in any event they would gain only two Sen- 
ators instead of four. It was to be expected, therefore, that the 
railroads would Jeave nothing undone to defeat the ‘admission of 
these two Territories as one State, and, on the other hand, would 
do everything they could to bring about their admission as two 
States. Against the Statehood bill are also arrayed the mining 
interests, from motives not avowed, but equally unmistakable. 
For years the Territorial Legislature of Arizona has been trying 
to pass a bullion-tax law, which would compel the mining interests 
to pay a part of the just debts owed by them to the Territory. 
With less than 44,000 voters in the Territory, however, of which 
not 25,000 are Americans by birth, it has not been difficult for 
the mining interests, combined with the railroads, to control the 
Arizona Legislature. They know, at the same time, that if 
Arizona and New Mexico were united in a single State their domi- 
nation would be doomed. Consequently, the mining interests are 
determined that Arizona shall be admitted as a single State, or 
else retain the status of a Territory. 

It is satisfactory to Jearn, nevertheless, that. during the last 
vear, the cause of joint Statehood has made notable progress in 
Arizona itself, as well as in New Mexico. At least four Arizona 
newspapers are now advocating the joint Statehood bill, to wit, 
the Nogales Oasis, the Tucson Daily Star, the St. Johns Nevs- 
Herald, and the Coconino Sun, published at Flagstaff. In New 
Mexico the same measure is supported by the Daily Citizen, the 
Morning Journal, and the Industrial Advertiser, all published at 
Albuquerque; the Las Cruces Citizen; the Alamogordo Journal ; 
the Roswell Daily Record; the Silver City Enterprise and the Sil- 
ver City Independent; the Springer Stockman; the Carlsbad Cur- 
rent; La Voz del Pueblo, published at Las Vegas; and the McKin- 
ley County Republican, published at Gallup. Nor should we 
omit to mention that within a twelvemonth ten or fifteen lead- 
ing men of Arizona have been converted to belief in joint State- 
hood, and are urging the adoption of the measure in letters to 
the press and speeches on the stump. This is encouraging; for 
the Statehood bill has no selfish interests behind it, and is com- 
mended to acceptance by truth and justice alone. It must, not- 
withstanding, be acknowledged that the joint Statehood project 
is still opposed in both Arizona and New Mexico, not only by the 
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railway and mining ‘nterests, but by two classes of individual self- 
seekers—to wit, first, the politicians, who want to retain the Ter- 
ritorial offices which they now fili, but whicn they would lose 
if joint Statehood were conferred upon the two Territories; sec- 
ondly, the politicians who desire to go to the United States Sen- 
ate, or to become Governors or other State officers, when State- 
hood shall have been brought about, and who, manifestly, would 
have just twice the chance of attaining their object if the two 
Territories were admitted as separate States. 

Now let us look at the case of Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tory, which, like New Mexico and Arizona, were originally one. 
Economically, these two Territories still constitute a single com- 
monwealth. As at the date of the last census they had, between 
them, nearly 800,000 inhabitants, a number which, by the way, is 
rapidly increasing, there is obviously no objection to their ad- 
mission as one State, and consequent acquirement of two Senators, 
on the score of inadequate population. Nevertheless, when a joint 
Statehood bill was introduced into the Senate three years ago, in 
erder to defeat QuAy’s nefarious proposal to make a separate State 
out of each of the Territories, scarcely anybody in Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory was in favor of the former measure. All the poli- 
ticians were against it, for the same reasons that have led the 
politicians of New Mexico and Arizona to oppose the reunion of 
those two Territories and their admission into the Union as one 
State. The people of Oklahoma and Indian Territory were open 
to argument, however, and the ultimate outcome of an earnest 
discussion of the subject was that the politicians in those Terri- 
tories had to abate their resistance to the joint Statehood bill, 
and in the last session of the Fifty-eighth Congress an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the United States Senate was won over to its 
support. Since the adjournment of Congress, nevertheless, the 
mining and railway interests of Arizona and New Mexico have 
undertaken to defeat the joint Statehood bill by starting in Indian 
Territory itself an agitation for separate Statehood. On the one 
hand, their emissaries have endeavored to persuade the Indians 
that they would have undisputed control if Indian Territory were 
admitted as a single State; while, on the other hand, the white 
settlers are warned that only by separate Statehood can they 
get rid of the Indians. They have also divided Indian Territory 
into counties, and instigated a county-seat fight in each county, 
thus, to a certain extent, diverting the attention of the inhabitants 
from the joint Statehood issue. 

We do not hesitate to say that there is not a single meritorious 
argument back of the artificial movement to secure separate State- 
hood for Indian Territory. There is not a single influence at 
work there against the joint Statehood bill that is not a cor- 
rupt influence. It is nothing short of monstrous that a measure 
so essentially rightful as the admission to the Union of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory as one State, and of Arizona and New Mexico 
as another State—-a measure which, once adopted, will endure as 
long as the Republic endures—should be obstructed and delayed 
by the selfish and ephemeral interests of local politicians and by 
the corrupt and likewise ephemeral interests of mine-owners and 
railroad managers. 





The Disturbed State of Things in Hungary 


Nornine came of the audience which, on September 23, FRANCIS 
Kossutn and other leaders of the coalition which dominates the 
Hungarian Chamber of Deputies, and calls itself the party of Hun- 
garian Independence, had‘at Vienna with the Emperor-King. They 
were not treated with the deference to which they deemed them- 
selves entitled, but were quickly dismissed, after a stern reitera- 
tion of the sovereign’s refusal to permit Magyar words of com- 
mand to be used in the Hungarian army. As regards other mat- 
ters in dispute, including the terms on which the Ausgleich, or 
ten-vear compact regulating the fiseal and commercial relations 
of the two moities of the Hapsspure realm should be renewed, 
Francis Josepi showed himself of an accommodating temper, but 
he remains inflexibly reselved to retain what he looks. upon as a 
fundamental safeguard of unity, to wit, the use of German words 
of command in the military forces of the Hungarian as well as 
of the Cisleithan kingdom. Under the circumstances, it is 
hard to see how constitutional government can go on in 
Hungary. 

Apparently the party of Hungarian independence must choose be- 
tween submitting to what would be practically a coup d’état— 
that is to say, government by a cabinet not possessing the confi- 
dence of the people’s representatives—or entering upon the danger- 
ous path of revolution. Ever since the adjournment of the Table 
of Deputies—-the technical term for the popular branch of the 
Hungarian Diet, the Upper House being known as the Table of 
Magnates—the principle of ministerial accountability has been sus- 
pended in Hungary. The ministry which has undertaken to dis- 
charge executive functions in Hungary during the Parliamentary 
recess has lacked the warrant of a vote of confidence, and it is a 
grave question whether its members have not rendered themselves 
liable to impeachment by collecting taxes and enrolling conscripts, 








































in spite of the Diet’s refusal to make appropriations or to pass 
enabling legislation. The ministers, indeed, are said to have 
avoided recourse to coercion, and to have confined themselves to 
accepting such taxes as were paid voluntarily, and to enrolling 
such conscripts as came forward of their own accord. It is pos- 
sible that they may thus escape impeachment, but it is obvious 
that the government of Hungary cannot be long conducted in 
such a haphazard fashion. If the majority of the Table of Depu- 
ties shall continue to withhold appropriations, as it is expected 
to do, a deadlock must ensue which can only be broken in one of 
the two ways above mentioned, namely, by a coup Wétat or by a 
revolution. The Emperor-King may announce a determination to 
revert to the state of things which existed before 1848, and to en- 
trust executive functions to ministers accountable to himself 
alone: or the majority of the popular branch of the Diet may 
pass a resolution declaring that Francis Josepn has forfeited 
his right to reign in Hungary. Togically, one of these two re- 
sults should follow from the present situation. Nevertheless, it 
reems to us incredible that some compromise will not be hit upon. 

Lord PALMERSTON used to say that only one man had ever un- 
derstood the Sehleswig-Holstein question, and he was dead. We 
have heard some intelligent persons say that the relations of the 
Hungarian kingdom to the Austrian Empire are equally unin- 
telligible. As a matter of fact, the structure and functions of the 
joint government—so far as it is really joint—are regulated by 
laws alike in substance, but not identical in form, which were en- 
acted by the Hungarian Diet and by the Austrian Reichsrath at 
different dates in the year 1867. The twin statutes authorized the 
appointmert of joint ministers for foreign affairs, for war, and for 
finance, and confided the power ef Jegislation concerning affairs 
common to the two halves of the monarchy to a curious assembly 
made up of two “delegations,” one from the Austrian Reichsrath 
and the other from the Hungarian Diet, each composed of sixty 
members. These two fundamental statutes were supplemented by 
others. For instance, an Austrian act of September 24, 1867, 
and a corresponding Hungarian Jaw passed in the same year, de- 
termined permanently the quota to be paid by Hungary on account 
of the interest of the imperial debt. Another pair of statutes, 
also enacted in 1867, regulated for ten vears Hungary’s share of 
the common current expenses, and still another pair, of about the 
same date, established a tariff and trade union for the same period. 
These last two pairs of laws were renewed in a more compre- 
hensive form for another decennial period in 1878. They. were 
vgain renewed in 1887, and once more about ten years later. 
When the decennial term of these latest fiscal and commercial 
arrangements expired, negotiations for their extension were under- 
taken, but to this day have been fruitless. For some years now 
Hungary's share of the common expenses and the tariff and trade 
relations between the two countries have been regulated under a 
provisional agreement renewable annually. That is to say, the 
two halves of the Austro-Hungary monarchy have been for some 
six or seven years in a state of friction and of tension, which has 
excited serious apprehension on the part of European onlookers, 
and which, since the last general election in Hungary, has been 
ereatly aggravated by the demand of the Parliamentary majority 
at Budapest that Magyar words of command shall be used in 
the Hungarian army. The unreasonableness of this demand will 
be recognized wher we point out that the Magyars do not con- 
stitute a numerical majority of the inhabitants of the kingdom of 
Hungary, though they do form the most important single factor. 
It shovld therefore be borne in mind that if the Magyars should 
attempt a revolution against HApsnuraG authority they could by 
no means count on the support of the whole population of the 
country to which we give the geographical and histoiical name of 
Hungary. Their Rumanian fellow subjects would certainly be 
arrayed against them. 





Personal 
Tue Kaiser is writing a play. We hasten to suggest to our 
President a Poem on Football or a Sonnet to a Bear. 


BERNARD SHAW should be flattered, not disgruntled, by the in- 
formation that ANTHONY Comstock had never heard of him. 


The social season opens most auspiciously. The alert Sun sounds 
the joyous tocsin: “JAMES HENRY SMITH’s butler arrived from 
England yesterday.” Now let the dance begin! 

What with insurance investigations, automobile races, a Tam- 
many campaign, and goodness knows what not, little old New 
York would seem to have enough to bear without having to enroll 
Joun W. GATES as a citizen. 


Dudes, take notice! They are turning up the sleeves of frock 
coats instead of trousers in London. But we are solemnly 
“warned” by a fashion paper “against the mistake of having 
hoth trousers and sleeves turned up while walking, such a style 
being correct only for carriage wear.” Nothing is said about 
pajamas or nightshirts. 
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Mr. CHARLES M. ScHwaAs, in an address to the Montezuma Club 
of Bull Frog, Nevada, announced that he proposes to leave his 
Riverside Drive house to the city of New York to be used as an 
art museum. Since we must have art museums of various kinds, 
it is with a sigh of contentment that we contemplate the idea 
reaching Mr. Scuwap’s active brain before it lit on Senator 
CLARK. 

Says the Santa Fé Labor Clarion: 

Mr. -GeorcE WILLIAM Curtis is editor of HArPErR’s WEEKLY. 
This is a leading and influential Republican party organ. Mr. 
CurTIs is a Republican, a member of the Union League Club, and 
«a man of leading influence in the party councils of the nation. 
He sustains the veto, and is epposed to any limitation of Chinese 
immigration. He says— 

But here, in justice to the illustrious dead, we draw the line. 


Mr. CLEMENT SuHorrer petiulantly declares that the juxtaposi- 
tion of an author’s Christian’ nanie and “ Mrs.” is * hideous,” and 
instances “Mrs. Marcaret lL. Woop,” whoever this particular 
MARGARET may be, as peculiarly obnoxious. Well, what would 
Mr. SHorTER suggest? He wouldn't have us say Miss Mary 
WILKINS FREEMAN or Miss MARGARET DELAND, would he? Nor, 
we assume, would he propose that we lug in the Christian names 
of unoffending husbands. So, in the words of the Hindu, What 
can do? 


In the virtuous estimation, somewhat vociferously expressed, 
of Mr. Lawson, Mr. Henry M. Whitney is the blackest of the 
black. We have forgotten some of his wicked deeds, but remember 
vaguely that he slivered the gilt off the dome and ran it into 
gold dollars, shifted several mothers’ graves to build a sewer, and 
drowned a bushel of enemies at sea. Compared with him even 
Mr. Henry H. Rogers, according to Mr. LAWSON, is as a teacher 
in Sunday-school. Whereupon the citizens of Boston made Mr. 
WuitNEy president of the Chamber of Commerce, and now the 
people of the State have nominated him for Lieutenant-Governor. 
Kven speculative reform is accompanied by trial and tribulation. 


Marse HeNry WATTERSON grows ecstatic over “Her Naked 
Soul,” by Miss CuNerR Bute, and. quotes approvingly this color 
rhapsody : 

Green! Beautiful warm color of green! How you thrill 
my inmost heart!—how you fill my heart always with new hopes! 
Yes, green, beautiful color of green is the color of hope—the color 
ef nature! How strange it would be if I did not love thee! 
Green is the color of olives; green is the color of pickles. Green 
is the lettuce, the first thing that appears out of the stony 
ground, that greets us in the new spring-time. Green, a delicate 
green is the color of the young onion, watercress, parsley, that 
is given again and again to us for delight. 

“The beauty of it! The truth of it!” breathes Marse Henry. 
We are glad he likes it, but wouldn’t “Her Overburdened 
Stomach” be a better title? 


OpELL—not ours, the English one—was asked one time to re- 
cite to guests of a country house. He was an admirable per- 
former, and accustomed to the closest attention of an audience. 
He began with his best selection from SHAKESPEARE, and, to his 
amazement, instead of listening to him, the company kept up a 
buzz of conversation. He tried again and once again with the 
same result. Then he stood up and emitted a tremendous 
“ Ba-a-a!” There was an instant hush of shock and surprise. 
“Dukes and duchesses!” shouted OpELL. “I propose now to give 
you something better adapted to your taste and_ intelligence: 
Mary-had-a-little-lamb-its-fleece-was-white -as- snow-and-everywhere- 
that-Mary-went-the-lamb-was-sure-to-go-Ba-a-a!” the final ejacula- 
tion in stentorian tone. Then he turned on his heel and walked 
out of the room and house. 


Brazza, the explorer, who was sent to Africa by the French 
government to reform administrative abuses and lost his life, 
was an odd-looking chap. Says the Paris correspondent of Truth: 
“He had the strangest physiognomy I can remember ever to have 
secn, and the most serpentine form—tall, lithe, extremely thin, 
and all in serpentine outlines. The profile was as the skeleton of 
an eagle, but the nose very long. The black eyes had I know not 
what that struck me as Hungarian and ophidian. The jet-black 
hair was cut close enough to resemble a skull-cap. The com- 
plexion had the color of a not very fresh lemon under black gauze. 
The eye was evasive, and one could not conceive him as ever having 
laughed. BrazzaA one day lunched at my table with Joun W. 
Mackay. The latter, as a joint owner of the Commercial Cable, 
was interested in rubber. He had hoped to hear a lot about the 
forests producing it, but could obtain no information. Whenever 
Mr. Mackay put a question, a curious glaze like a film spread over 
Brazza’s eyes. The hollow chest sunk yet more, the back at the 
shoulders formed an arch, and he cogitated, and then poured water 
into his tumbler to drink. It always went the wrong way and 
brought on a fit of coughing. When the explorer left, Mr. Mackay 
said: ‘ Well, he has a remarkable capability for silence. It may 
serve him better than STANLEY’s talkative bluster. I feel respect 
for him, but he is not a man to my taste,’ ” 
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Miss Pauline Mackay, of Boston, the 1905 Champion, at the 
Highteenth Tee 





Miss Margaret Curtis, of Boston, the Runner-up, driving at 
the last Tee 









































Miss Georgianna Bishop, the Title-holder, defeated by Miss 
Mackay in.the Third Round 


Miss Grace Keyes, of Concord, who lost to Miss Bishop in 
the Semifinals 


THE WOMEN’S GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP—THE WINNER, RUNNER-UP, 
AND SEMIFINALISTS IN THIS YEAR’S CONTEST 


Boston won the honors in the Women’s Qolf Championship Tournament for 1905, which was played on the Morris County Club 
3 course in New Jersey, both Miss Mackay, the winner, and Miss Curtis, the runner-up, being members of Boston clubs. Miss 
4 Mackay won by only 1 up in a dashing contest. In the semifinals Miss Mackay won from Miss Bishop, of Brooklawn, by 
3 up on the seventeenth green, and Miss Curtis defeated Miss Keyes, of Concord, by 6 up and 5 to play. Last year Miss 
Bishop won the championship from Mrs. Sanford on the Merion links 
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Ill.—_The Question of Laws and Taxes 


This is the third in the important series of articles upon conditions in Porto Rico, by Charles W. Tyler, 


special commissioner of ‘“‘Harper’s Weekly.” 


In the two preceding articles Mr. Tyler presented, first, a 


comprehensive statement of the discontent with American administration which pervades Porto 
Rico, and, second, the misuse of power and abuse of office on the part of certain American officials 


N the basis of discontent due to recent industrial de- 
pression, and on the basis of indignation and disgust 
due to gross negligence on the part of the President's 
advisers in the matter of insular appointments, political 
agitators in Porto Rico have built up an anti-American 

propaganda of much intensity of purpose. Various other cireum- 
stances have contributed to give the agitation vitality. Some of 
them are due to conditions inevitably arising during the period 
of transition from Spanish to American administration. Others 
have their source in the clash of racial prejudices, and because of 
the barrier of language which prevents each side from fully under- 
standing the other. Then, of course, there is the jarring, impossi- 
ble to avert, of the habits and traditions of civilization so wide 
apart in certain fundamental principles as the Latin—represented 
in most strongly accentuated form by Spain—and the Anglo-Saxon, 
represented by the United States in its form the most aggressive. 

It was inevitable that there be blunders on our part at the out- 
set. The marvel is that there were not mere of them and worse. 
The light-hearted, confident way in which we set about doing things 
overnight which only patience, adroit persistence, and, above all, 
tact, could hope to accomplish through a long course of years, is 
all but pathetic in its humer as we look back at it now. The 
sentiments of the American people towards the people of Porto 
Rico, as is well known. were those of the utmost generosity and 
good - will. These sentiments were heartily shared by many, by 
the great majority of our 
countrymen and countrywom- 


which has ever smashed its path through all obstacles at home. 
We were not content to throw the doors wide open and let the 
Porto-Ricans come out by degrees and of themselves, as the first 
shock of the change wore off, from habits and traditions dating 
back four hundred years. We were not content with this slow 
process. We started in to crag them out neck and crop. This 
error of going too fast was the fundamental error of many of the 
ablest and most conscientious of our American representatives 
here. If there ever was a case of the longest way around being 
the shortest way to get there, it was in the case of our problem 
down here in Porto Rico. Many of the bégs in which we are now 
floundering are bogs in which we landed through unfortunate at- 
tempts to go by straight ‘cross-lots cuts to objective points, when 
the only paths practicable were those that were devious and 
long. 

At the best there were difficulties enough that could only be 
overcome by measures sure to be painful and sure to be followed 
by protesting outeries. One of the first and most formidable of 
these to present itself was that of establishing an equitable basis 
of taxation. Under the Spanish system, not land itself, but 
revenue derived from jand, was taxed. Furthermore, the grossest 
unfairness and favoritism, the result either of personal influence 
er direct bribery, had existed. Spaniards of large wealth and 
“pull” at home, or Porto-Ricans who identified themselves with 
Spanish interests, got off lightly. On others much less able to 
stand the pressure the screws 
were unmercifully applied. 





en who came down here to - 5 Rea 
work in the new field. They 
entered upon their tasks with 
rare zeal and with absolute 
conscientiousness of purpose. 

But the stirring up of such 
general enthusiasms ampng 
our people as was stirred at 
the outset in the case of Porto 
Rico is not without its perils. 
There is always the dreadful 
possibility of our noble army 
of readjusters of the universe 
and saviors of mankind being 
inspired to conquest. That 
force is always mobilized—al- 
wavs ready to make a_ swift 
descent upon any quarter of 
the globe. Detachments from 
it were, of course, quickly 
headed for Porto Rico. The 
messes made, the needless irri- 
tations caused by those whose 
mission to this island was 
“doing good,” have not been 
among the least of our trou- 
bles here. 

Yet errors incident to over- 
ardor were not by any means 
confined to this group. Gen- 
erally desirous oi doing the 
best possible for the island. 
and convinced of the fact that 
the way to attain this end 
was to get the island's peo- 
ple as soon as possible out 
of the medieval mildew of the 
Spanish régime into the sun- 
light of education and modern 








5 ’ When we came into control it 
was found necessary to build a 
new taxation system from the 
ground up. The Spanish assess- 
menis and valuations were 
utterly worthless as landmarks. 
The entire field had to be resur- 
veved and the entire tax dis- 
tribution reorganized. Upon 
Mr. J. P. Hollander, the first 
Treasurer of the island, this 
onerous task fell. He caused a 
general assessment to be made. 
As establishing an absolutely 
fair and equitable basis for tax- 
ation, it was far from being a 
success. The assessors he em- 
ployed in many cases were in- 
competent or worse. Their 


hash. Of course an outery of 
protest went up all over the is- 
land. Mr. Hollander was de- 
nounced with all the bitterness 
of which the ardent Spanish 
West-Indian temperament is 
capable. 

And now Mr. Willoughby, 
the present Treasurer, is com- 
ing in for equally severe criti- 
cism. He, too, caused a gen- 
eral assessment to be made. 
That assessment. like the one 
made by Mr. Hollander, was 
imperfect. It worked many 
and serious hardships. Cases 
occurred where the assessors 
did not even take the trouble 
to go and see the property— 








ideas—inspired with this con- 


viction, we set about the task Manuel V. Domenech, a Republican Leader in Porto Rico, and 
Editor of a pro-American Newspaper sessed. Instances have not 


in that direct American way 
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in some remote mountain dis- 
trict, perhaps—which they as- 


work, broadly speaking, was a~ 
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been lacking of a peasant be- 
ing forced to sell his solitary 
cow or pony to pay the taxes. 
Then, to add to the sum total 
of discontent on this score, an 
assessment of municipal prop- 
erties was made on a basis so 
defective that houses and lots 
in such places as San Juan and 
Ponce were listed for taxation 
at valuations far in excess 
of actual market value. <A 
property in San Juan, for in- 
stance, that can to-day be 
bought for $6000 is assessed at 
$15,000. The natural result of 
all this followed. There was a 
fresh outbreak of denunciation 
of the American system of tax- 
ation. It is even now one of 
the principal causes of com- 
plaint against American ad- 
ministration. It is the note 
that sounds as clear as any in 
the general chorus of anti- 
Americanism. 

And yet the hardships which 
have caused so much dissatis- 
faction were, many of them, 
wholly unavoidable. The prob- 
lem of creating out of nothing, 
out of the worse than chaos 
our Spanish predecessors left 
behind them, a fair and just 
system of assessment was too 
intricate to be worked out to 
any other result than one in- 
volving many errors. And even 
if the general plans adopted by 
Mr. Hollander and Mr. Wil- 
loughby had been up to the last 
limit of human perfection, the 
tools they had to work those 
plans out with, the assessors 


on whom they had to rely, were in many cases so defective that 


a bungling job was inevitable. 


But all this is only an incident in the slow process of getting 
things in Porto Rico in such shape that at last they can be con- 
trolled on the basis of safe and sound principles. Already there 
has set in.a reaction in the popular estimate of the work done 
by Mr. Hellander. It is even now beginning to be appreciated that 
he laid the foundation for placing the island on the bedrock of a 
sounder financial system than it had ever known before. Mr. 
Willoughby, in the end, will force the same admissions regarding 
his work that are being made in the case of Mr. Hollander. Slow- 
ly, but very patiently and thoroughly, the work of revision is 
going on through the mechanism he has devised. ‘The result, ulti- 
mately, of his labors, combined with those of Mr. Hollander, will 
be that for the first time in Porto Rico’s history a just and 
equitable system of taxation will have been applied to the island. 

And, in addition to the confusion over the taxes, there is the 
confusion over the laws. Confusion is a mild word to apply to 
the state into which the laws of Porto Rico have fallen. Sheer 
chaos would be nearer to it. Laws of the American civil régime, 


orders dating back to 
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Dr. José C. Barbosa, a Republican Leader, accounted Porto 
Rico’s shrewdest Politician 


such cases according to Amer- 
ican law. Recently Judge 
Savage dug up out of the un- 
digested mass of Insular Su- 
preme Court decisions one that 
sustained his own view of the 
law. In the decisions in great 
numbers of cases involving the 
mortgage laws only one judge 
out of five had been right. All 
the four others had been wrong. 

There has been one Con- 
gressional Commission appoint- 
ed to put order and uniformity 
in the place of this particular 
Porto-Rican muddle. Its ef- 
forts resulted in nothing save 
an alleged “ report,” which dis- 
appeared in some one of the 
recesses of Washington’s in- 
numerable official lumber cham- 
bers. So far as improving the 
Porto-Rican legal situation is 


concerned, the commission 
might as well never have been 
created. Then a commission 


was appointed by the Porto 
Rico Legislature. Its labors 
likewise came to nothing. 
Meantime the chaos of the laws 
continues to grow more chaotie. 
It is all of a piece with so 
much more of the apparently 
sheer neglect with which it 
seems to have become a fixed 
habit in Washington of late 
to treat pretty much anything 
and everything pertaining to 
the interests of this island. 
With the ammunition thus 
furnished by misfortunes for 
which we are in no way re- 
sponsible, by our errors due to 
overhaste and overzeal, by the 


evil records of American adventurers who swarmed here in the 


wake of the army, and some of whom still linger, but, above ali, 





of the Unionista party 


by the wretched appointments which have been made to important 
places here, and for which Washington is alone responsible—with 
all this for working capital the hostile elements here have con- 
ducted and are conducting an anti-American crusade which has 
become exceedingly bitter. The storm centre of it all is now, and 
ever has been, right here in San Juan. All of the four San Juan 
newspapers are intense in their anti-Americanism. Three of these 
journals—El Heraldo Espagnol, El Bolctin Mercantil, and La Cor- 
respondencia—are owned by Spaniards. La Democracia, probably 
the bitterest of them all, is conducted by Mr. Muiioz Rivera, a 
Porto-Rican of decided ability, and quite a popular idol as a leader 
a party which, whatever its published 
platforms may be, aims at nothing more nor less than the elimina- 
tion of all American control over the affairs of the island. 

All of these newspapers have long conducted and are now con- 
ducting a relentless war upon pretty much everything American 
there is in sight. Other newspapers in other cities, notably in 
Mayaguez, on the western shore of the island, have vigorously sup- 


ported the San Juan 
quartette in the anti- 





our military régime, 
afd old Spanish laws 
of unknown antiquity 
—all are jumbled 
together in a_ be- 
wildering tangle, one 
court deciding under 
one law and one un- 
der another. A case 
in point is the law 
regarding mortgages. 
By some courts ques- 
tions as to mortgages 
are decided under the 
Spanish law and by 
some under American 
law. Judge Savage, 
for instance, who is 
the acting Attorney- 
General, was_ con- 
vineed that the old 
Spanish mortgage 
law had never been 
repealed and was still 
operative. While he 
was sitting as judge 
in the Arecibo dis- 
trict, therefore, he 
decided all mortgage 
eases that came be- 
fore him according 
to Spanish law. All 
four of the other dis- 











American chorus. At 
times the attacks 
have gone beyond all 
bounds of decency. 
The novelty of abso- 
lute liberty of the 
press, such as is en- 
joyed at home and 
such as was unheard- 
of and undreamed-of 
under Spanish rule, 
seems in some 7ases 
to have quite turned 
the able editors’ 
heads. It apparently 
has been a_ poignant 
pleasure to them to 
revel in. utterances 
which, in the good 
old Spanish times 
which they so, much 
lament, would have 
landed them in some 
of those dungeon re- 
treats—provided they 
escaped being shot— 
with which the Span- 
ish administrative 
machinery was s0 
abundantly equipped. 
Indeed, in one in- 
stance, a couple of 








trict judges, mean- 
time, were deciding 
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editors who ventured 






Drug-store in San Juan, the informal Meeting-place of the Republican Leaders to let loose at full 




















head the floodgates of their real natures, became such spouting 
geysers of filth and obscenity, that even under our broad inter- 
pretation of newspaper privilege it was necessary to clap a stopper 
on them in the sheer interests of elementary moral sanitation. 
Their newspaper was suppressed, and they are now in the peni- 
tentiary serving sentences for sending obscene matter through the 
United States mails. 

It is due in all fairness to say, however, that such creatures 
as these in no manner represent the characters of the journals 
whose names are above mentioned nor their methods in conducting 
their anti-American campaign. Barring a pretty liberal allow- 
ance of plain lies, many of them too childish and grotesque to 
be even irritating, the general tone of the newspaper war upon 
us need not disturb the equanimity of any one accustomed to 
the average standard of delicacy in political controversies at 
home. 

It is not alone towards the American administration and 
officials that the attacks of the ultra-Spanish journals are directed. 
American manners and customs in general come in for a good deal 
of not entirely benevolent’ consideration. Some of the attacks of 
this kind are open. More are covert and by way of adroit im- 
plication. For instance, one of the papers here in San Juan 
makes a specialty of reprinting trom American papers all the 
more striking cases of crimes and marital seandals that occur 
among our 80,000,000 or so of people. But the lynchings are the 
strong card. Not a lynching escapes them. The impression that 
would be created in the mind of one who did not know better 
would be, after a steady course of reading of these Spanish news- 
papers here, that such part of our home population as could 
spare time from the more serious business of attendance on the 
divorce courts was engaged almost exclusively in the recreation 
of lynching somebody. . 


The Union Club, San Juan, frequented by the Government Officials and American Residents 





It is a curious circumstance, in this connection, that the effort 
on the part of these hostile newspapers to convey to the people of 
Porto Rico the impression that lynch law is an established and 
who}ly approved institution in the United States received from 
an authoritative source here what could hardly have been taken 
by people who had been subjected to a course of newspaper read- 
ing of the character described, as anything else than an official 
confirmation of the fact. The words which left us open to this 


-implication came from the lips of no less a person than the judge 


of the United States District Court here in San Juan. In pass- 
ing sentence upen the vile vermin above mentioned who had used 
the United States mails for the circulation of their newspaper 
obscenity, Judge MacKenna, who was recently appointed here by 
President Roosevelt, gave utterance to the following expressions 
of judicial opinion: 

“Had your offence been committed in the United States or 
any of the Territories ... I fear that the community would not 
have waited for the slow process of the law to punish, but, in their 
righteous indignation, your wanton act would have caused them to 
take summary vengeance on your printing-office, and have made 
you pay the penalty with your life or great bodily injury.” 

This expression of opinion as to what probably would have 
happened in any part of the United States to a person guilty of 
an obscene newspaper libel, given as it was from the bench of a 
United States Court, with all the weight which attaches to the 
words of a United States judge speaking thus in his official 
vapacity, could have no other interpretation among people who for 
months had been receiving the newspaper education above men- 
tioned, than as confirmation from tie highest source that the worst 
they had been told or had inferred was true. If not precisely a 
eulogy of lynching per se, it was at least a pretty specific statement 
(Continued on page 1575.) 
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“ Pride;’ driven by Miss Eve Schley in the Runabout Class at W. P. Bliss’s Heavy-harness Team, “ Lady Whitefoot” and 
the Morristown Show “ Lady Lightfoot,” winners of Third Prize at Morristown 














Paul D. Cravath’s Tandem Team, ** Nodder” and “ Gay Boy,’ Third-prize winners at the Locust Valley Show 


THE OPEN-AIR HORSE SHOWS AT MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY, 
AND LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND 


The open-air horse shows which are held around New York cach autumn bring into competition many of the high-class, 
prize-winning horses which are exhibited later in the great show in Madison Square Garden. They serve, in a way, to in- 
dicate the class of horses which are to compete for the coveted blue ribbons of the year. The shows at Morristown and 
Locust Valley were eminently successful this year, and drew large and fashionable crowds. Among the exhibitors were: 
Harry Payne Whitney, R. Livingston Beeckman, Mrs. R. F. Carman, Mrs. Reginald Brooks, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, C. Led- 
yard Blair, H. McKay Twombly, Miss Ruth Twombly, Mrs. Robert Bacon, and Paul D. Cravath 
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Hemery, the Winner, breaking the Record for the Course 







































Tracy, the Third, passing the Grand Stand on his Ninth Lap Lancia, who came in Fourth, rounding Hyde Park Curve 


THE VANDERBILT CUP RACE—SNAP-SHOTS OF THE FOUR 
LEADING CARS 


The automobile race over the Nassau circuit this year for the Vanderbilt cup is accounted one of the greatest contests of its 
kind ever held, Auguste Hemery was the winner in an 80-horse-power Darracq, covering the 283 miles in 4 hours, 36 minutes, 
and 8 seconds, an average speed of 62 miles an hour. Heath finished second in a 120-horse-power* Panhard in 4 hours, 39 
minutes, 40 seconds; Tracy third, in a 120-horse-power Locomobile in 4 hours, 58 minutes, 26 seconds, and Lancia fourth, in a 
110-horse-powcr Fiat in 5 hours, 31 seconds. Until he suffered a collision with Christie, when he was three laps from the fin- 
ish, Lancia led all his competitors by a full lap, and was doing round after round in record time. This year’s victor beat 
Heath's record of last year by nearly an hour 


























Foxhall Keene’s Accident. This Photograph was taken the Instant his Mercedes car collided with the Telegraph - pole — 
Warden on las Right 


Tracy, who came in Third, the only one of the American Team to finish, receiving new Gasolene supply at Lake Success 


THE VANDERBILT CUP RACE—INCIDENTS AND ACCIDENTS 
OF THE CONTEST 


Although there were ninetcen starters in this year’s race, the accidents which occurred were of minor importance. In its out- 
come the most unfortunate accident was the collision between Lancia, the Italian, and Christie, owing to the former’s mis- 
understanding of a signal that the American meant to pass him. This mishap undoubtedly cost Lancia the race. Foxhall 
Keene, driving on the German team, ran into a telegraph-pole at the Albertson turn in the sixth lap after he had drawn ahead 
to third place and had a rare chance for a brilliant finish. The accident was caused by the bursting of a left forward tire, Mr, 
Keene’s driver was thrown out, but not seriously injured 
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Il.~Satisfactory Referees and Umpires Needed 


During the football season Mr. Walter Camp, the well-known authority on football and 
amateur sport, will contribute a series of articles on football in American colleges. The 
articles, of which this is the second, will appear every week, and will offer an authoritative 
comment on the progress of football and on the important college games of the season 


HE action of the President in asking that coaches and 

players regard the honorable obligation that should 

exist to carry out those particular rules relating to the 

conduct of players with conscientious sincerity has met 

with a ready response, and, it is hoped, will be the be- 
ginning of the end of that spirit of suspicion and underhanded- 
ness that has oftentimes marred this otherwise most attractive, 
strenuous autumn sport. But the officials must do their work in 
order to supplement this. They must be prompt and fearless, else 
coaches and players will grow careless at times. 

One of the most serious problems confronting American inter- 
collegiate football to-day is that of securing satisfactory officials 
for contests. Considering first the lesser games, it has always 
been difficult to secure men to act in these positions, and there has 
always been’ a tendency, very much to be deprecated, of making 
compromises on it—that is, letting one side select the umpire and 
the other the referee, or vice versa, and this method of selection 
is very apt to result in the individuals chosen being regarded as 
advocates, and their decisions being colored by their prejudices. 
There has even grown up a practice sometimes of putting a sub- 
stitute of one side in as umpire and a substitute of the other side 
in as referee, and then alternating them in the two halves. This 
“evening-up” process is always detrimental to the interest of 
any sport as a sport, for the officials should be fair and unbiased 
judges, and should be non-partisans who could be relied upon to 
enforce the rules without fear or favor. 

When we come to the more important matches and the so- 
called big games of the season, the number of officials from whom 
io select has always been extremely limited, and as the position 
grew in importance and value, so inevitably the power of the 
teams and management over the officials became a more important 
factor. Of late years too often has the expression been heard 
in the midst of a game when a decision was rendered adverse to 
one of the sides, ‘‘ Well, this man will never get a chance to act 
in a game of ours again.” That sort of spirit is all wrong, and 
to argue that the loss of a game, or adverse decisions, mean that 
the management of the team will then demand a change of of- 
ficials for the next year only evidences a spirit which, if allowed 
to continue or grow, will mean that instead of educating officials 
up to the positions, untried men will be more often selected. and 
the ultimate effect of this, coupled with the desirability. from a 
financial standpoint, of the position, leads to favoritism, compro- 
mises, and anything but really proper and _ satisfactory rulings. 
Because a team has been defeated certainly ought ‘not to mean 
that the next season they will demand a change in officials. The 
only way to secure good officials is to start with fair, just men 
who regard the interests of the game as paramount, whose rulings 
will be without fear cr favor, and whose tenure of office should 
be so distinct as to make it possible for them to be thoroughly 
supported in such rulings. Experience in an official is one of the 
most valuable attributes, and one of the best instances of this 
kind was the long continuance as an umpire of Mr. Seward V. 
Coflin, of Wesleyan University, Middletown. This gentleman was 
not a player himself, but a student of the rules, and having of- 
ficiated in one or two games was found to be a man of the strictest 
integrity, clear and clean-cut in his decisions, and absolutely un- 
wavering. It, therefore, came about that even though coming 
from a smaller institution, with no reputation as a player or 
as a rule-maker, he became the choice for the majority of the big 
games for many years. 

Another instance is that of Mr. Paul J. Dashiell, only in this 
ease the gentleman was a player and a rule-maker in addition, 


but his character, firmness, and thorough control of the contest 
are such as to make him one of the most valuable of officials 
and a man eagerly sought for in all the games of importance, 
so that the principal difficulty has been to secure him. 

For the last few years the tendency has been growing, however, 
to demand changes, and this has inevitably led to a feeling on 
the part of officials, unfortunate in the extreme, but nevertheless 
inevitable, that they were not being thoroughly supported in 
ruling for the best methods of play regardless of the temporary 
result. 

At these big games an official receives $100 and all his expenses 
for acting in his capacity, and this is a price which is certainly 
liberal for three hours of work. In fact, it operates so that a 
great many would be quite willing to accept the burden of the 
position for the honorarium connected with it. When a man has 
once taken it up it is equally true that he is desirous of con- 
tinuing it, and when the managements from their own selfish in- 
terests endeavor to convey the impression that if he renders a 
decision against their side they will not agree upon him for an- 
other season they are doing a great injury to the sport. The 
man who is really steadfast in the handling of the game, as he 
thinks the letter and spirit of the rules demand, in spite of 
whether it hurts or benefits one side or the other, is almost cer- 
tain to conclude before the game is over that he will not be agreed 
upon for the next contest. This has_an indirect effect, not at the 
time upon the rulings of the fair and honest official, but upon the 
mind of the would-be official on the side lines, who is this year 
only a spectator, but who next year may be chosen as an official, 
and when in the course of time he becomes chosen as an official 
he is not as strict as he would have been had he not seen the 
inner workings of the affair and become impressed with the fact 
that the job was one worth having, but a delicate one to handle. 
The result of this condition upon the game itself is most detri- 
mental. It is the consensus of opinion of a great many that 
the rules as they now stand would be almost ideal if they were 
only properly and strictly enforced. How far that view is a fair 
one the writer hardly cares to take up in the scope of this article. 
But it is certainly true that no rules can ever be satisfactory if 
the officials are not of the very highest type, fearless, yielding 
allegiance to no one in their determination to carry out the law as 
they understand it. 

Many years ago, when the old graduate advisory committee 
was in existence, the officials were chosen at meetings of this 
body, and the captains had no choice in the matter. If the re- 
cent variableness continues, and if disagreements about officials 
become more marked, as seems inevitable, it will only take one 
instance of the failure of two managements to come together 
and the consequent abandonment of one of the main contests to 
bring about some different method of selection.’ Is it wise to 
wait until this thing happens? Would it not be better to de- 
termine upon and agree upon some new method of selection which 
should eliminate the possibility of such a fiasco and do this before 
rather than after the quarrel has come to a head? Would it 
not be possible to select a central body of, say, old officials, and let 
this body act as a board to examine into the qualifications of a 
considerable number of candidates for the positions, selecting 
through personal examination a number of these, say a dozen or 
so, and then on the Ist of October of each year allot them to the 
various principal contests? If this plan worked well this board 
might eventually extend its scope so that they could furnish the 
names of reliable officials to many sections of the country, and 

(Continued on page 1576.) 
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Irving and His Career 


By Lawrence Gilman 


IR Henry Irving, 
generally ac- 
knowledged to 
be the foremost 
of living actors, 

died suddenly at Brad- 
ford, England, on Octo- 
ber 13, soon after leav- 
ing the theatre, where 
he was playing a fare- 
well engagement. He 
had just been seen in 
his well-known part of 
Becket, in his own 
adaptation of Tenny- 
son’s play, and the 
night before he had ap- 
peared in “ King René’s 
Daughter” and “ The 
Bells.” 

Irving, whose real 
name was John Henry 
Brodrib, was __ sixty- 
seven years old at the 
time of his death, hav- 
ing been born on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1838, at Kein- 
ton, Somersetshire, 
England. He _ passed 
the early days of his 
boyhood in Cornwall, 
was educated by his 
parents with a view to 
his adopting a mercan- 
tile career, and began 
work as a clerk in the 
office of a London East 
India house. An expe- 
rience which he had in 
an elocution _ class 
taught him that his 
natural tendencies led 
in another direction, 
and in 1856, when he 
was still in his teens, 
he definitely adopted 
the stage as a profes- 
sion, appearing in a 
subordinate part in 
“ Richelieu” at the 
Lyceum Theatre in Sunderland. The following year he became a 
member of a stock company at the Theatre Royal in Edinburgh, 
where he was associated with Charlotte Cushman, E. D. Lyons, 
Charles Matthews, and other actors of distinction. During the 
two years of his stay with the Edinburgh company he appeared 
in four hundred and twenty-eight parts. In 1859 he appeared at 
the Princess Theatre in London, taking an inconspicuous part in 
a farce comedy. In the same year he gave a dramatic reading. of 
“The Lady of Lyons,” which brought him a certain recognition. 
From 1860 till 1865 he played unimportant parts at the The- 
atre Royal in Manchester, where he was associated with Edwin 
Booth, the elder Sothern, and the Florences. In December, 1867, 
began his long and fortunate association with Miss Ellen Terry, 
with whom he first appeared at the Queen’s Theatre, London, in 
“The Taming of the Shrew.” 

In 1874 he achieved his first pronounced success as Hamlet. His 
performance was so striking and unusual that the play had a run 
unprecedented at that time, continuing for two hundred nights. 
Of his experience in playing this part Sir Henry has given an in- 
teresting account. “I can always tell,’ he said some years ago, 
““when the audience is with me. It was not with me on the first 
night of ‘Hamlet,’ which is, perhaps, curious, considering my 
subsequent success. On the first night I felt that the audience 
did not go with me until the first) meeting with Ophelia, when 
they changed toward me entirely. But as night succeeded night, 
my Hamlet grew in their estimation. I could feel it all the 
time, and now I know that they like it—that they are with me 
heart and soul.” 4 

From that time his reputation was assured. In rapid suc- 
cession he presented “‘ Macbeth,” “ Othello,” and “ Louis XI.” In 
1878 Irving became manager of the Lyceum Theatre, upon whose 
traditions he had already so vividly impressed his personality 
and ideas that the Lyceum performances had come to have a rec- 
ognized character and distinction of their own. Prior to 1878 he 
had been seen at the Lyceum in “The Bells,” “Charles I.,” 
“ Eugene Aram,” Tennyson’s “ Queen Mary,” “ Macbeth,” “ Othello,” 
“ Richard III,” “ The Lyon’s Mail,” and “ Louis XI.” In 1879 he 
produced “ The Merchant of Venice,” giving for the first time his 
remarkable performance of Shylock, Miss Terry appearing as 
Portia. It was in this play that the record Shakespearian run 
was made—a total of two hundred and fifty performances. 

In 1880 Irving gave, as his first original production, Will’s 
version of “ King René’s Daughter” called “ Iolanthe”; following 
this he gave Tennyson’s drama, “The Cup.” Then came two 
Shakespearian revivals—“‘ Romeo and Juliet” and “ Much Ado 
About Nothing.” 

In 1883 Irving made his first visit to the United States, accom- 





Sir Henry Irving, from the Portrait by Mortimer Menpes 
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panied by Miss Terry. 
He was first seen in 
this country on October 
29, at the old Star The- 
atre, New York, as 
Mathias in “ The Bells.” 
He achieved an imme- 
diate success. His New 
York engagement, 
which comprised twen- 
ty-nine performances, 
was devoted to the 
playing of “The 
Bells,” ‘* Charles I.,” 
“Louis XI.,” “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” “ The 
Lyon’s’ Mail,” “The 
Belle’s Stratagem,” 
* Riehard- IIL,” and a 
recitation of Hood's 
poem “ Eugene Aram.” 
The following year a 
second visit was paid 
to America, and in De- 
cember, 1885, Irving 
was first seen in Lon- 
don in his famous pro- 
duction of “‘ Faust,” 
the cost of which is said 
to have been $45,000. 
This production was 
the first of the long se- 
ries which were to es- 
tablish his reputation 
as the most intelligent, 





artistic, and con- 
scientious of stage 
managers. Together 


with Miss Terry he 
came to America again 
in 1887. In 1890 
Irving produced, with 
extraordinary elabora- 
tion and _ splendor, 
“ King Lear” and 
“Henry VIII.,” follow- 
ing them in short order 
with productions — of 
such plays as Sardou’s 
“Madame Sans-Géne,” 
“The Story of Waterloo,” “‘ Cymbeline,” “ Becket,” and “ Peter the 
Great.” In May, 1895, he was knighted by Queen Victoria. Four 
years later he produced “ Robespierre” in London, which he also 
introduced to America in the following autumn. In 1901 he came 
to the United States for the first time without Miss Terry, play- 
ing Shylock, Charles 1., and other of his best-known parts. He 
was last seen in this country in the tour which he began in Octo- 
ber, 1903, at the Broadway Theatre, New York. On this occasion 
he gave an elaborate production of Sardou’s “ Dante,” which he 
had previously brought out in London. The play did not meet 
with the success which had been expected for it, and Sir Henry 
was compelled to¢devote the bulk of the season to revivals of his 
earlier successes. Not long afterward he resigned the management 
of the Lyceum Theatre in London. 

Sir Henry planned to make a farewell’ American tour next sea- 
son, which was to last for twenty weeks and to cover a large 
territory. 

An interesting reminiscence of the early days of his career was 
given by Irving some years ago in talking with a friend: 

“T made my first success at the St. James” (October 6, 1866), 
he said, in illustration of a theory of his regarding the attitude 
of audiences. ‘“ We were to have opened with ‘ Hunted Down.’ 
We did not. I was cast for Doricourt in ‘ The Belle’s Stratagem ’ 
—a part which I had never played before, and which, I thought 
did not suit me. I felt that this was the opinion of the audience 
soon after the play began. The house appeared to be indifferent, 
and I believed that failure was conclusively stamped upon my 
work, when suddenly, on my exit after the mad scene, I was 
startled by a burst of applause, and so great was the enthusiasm 
of the audience that I was compelled to reappear on the scene.” 

Sir Henry’s characteristics as an actor have been variously es- 
timated. His eccentricities of manner and speech interfered 
with the complete identification of his personality with the char- 
acters which he represented; and the influence of his art owed 
more to his keen intelligence and penetration than to a predomi- 
nant emotional power. It has long. been generally admitted, how- 
ever, that he has for more than a quarter of a century been the 
leader of the English-speaking stage, not only artistically, but 
as an educational and intellectual force of the first order. He did 
much to place the traditions of the theatre upon a more dignified 
plane than they had ever occupied before; and his achievements 
as a dramatic organizer and producer were not, in the opinion of 
many, far behind his histrionic accomplishments. He was the 
first actor to receive such an honor as the knighthood conferred 
upon him by Queen Victoria; but his chief claim to a place of his 
own in the history of dramatic art lies in the force and dignity 
of his character and the greatness of his intellectual gifts, 

















































Bird’s-eye View of the Famous Stock-yards of Chicago 
Copyright, 1903, by George R. Lawrence Co 


CHICAGO—THE EVOLUTION OF A GREAT CITY 


BY HENRY HARRISON LEWIS 


N America we are accustomed to great events and speedy 

growths. The accusation of our English critics that we glory 

in being the “land of big things” is more than half true. 

We are proud of our country and its high position among 

the nations of the earth; we are proud of our form of gov- 
ernment; we point with pride to the fact that our internal com- 
merce is the greatest in the world, and we glory in the fact that 
Chicago, founded only a few short years ago and almost totally 
destroyed by fire within the memory of our middle-aged men, has 
become so tremendously prosperous and so marvellously great that 
she is an eighth wonder of the world. 

Ten years ago a critic said of Chicago, “ Her feet are in the 
mud, but her head is among the stars.” To-day her head is still 
among the stars. but it must be admitted that her corporate body 
has been lifted from the slime of bad citizenship and worse pol- 
ities, and is now on a much higher plane. It is not of politics, 
however, nor of the general measures of citizenship that I would 
write, but rather of the specific and interesting details which 
have made Chicago a synonym for municipal greatness. These 
attributes are claimed for the Lake City: 

The greatest railway centre on earth, with twenty-four systems, 
whose aggregate mileage is 68,463, and with their connections 
making 120,222 miles tributary, or more than the entire railway 
mileage of Europe. 

The greatest port in the world, entering and clearing annually 
a larger number of vessels and greater tonnage than New York 
or London or Liverpool in their foreign trade. 

The greatest grain-market in the world, the quantity of grain 
and flour in its grain equivalent at Chicago during 1904 being 
more than 5,000,000 bushels in excess of like receipts at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, Milwaukee, and St. Louis combined, or 372,513,000 
bushels, and 

The greatest live-stock market and meat-packing centre in the 
world, the value of the live stock alone handled in this market 
exceeding by several millions annually that of grain, lumber, and 
dry-goods combined, although Chicago also leads all other markets 
in both lumber and dry-goods. 

It is a simple matter to understand just what this means. In 
the absolutely necessary products of the earth, grain and _ beef, 
which means the sustenance of nations, Chicago is the greatest 
market in all the world; in lumber, which is essential to the 
shelter and comfort of mankind, and in dry-goods, which also form 
one of the largest items of commerce, Chicago stands unequalled. 

Add to this her superiority in transportation facilities, the means 
of carrying all these articles, and one can appreciate just what is 
meant when her sons claim for her the title of the chief com- 
mereial city of the world. 

Almost in a sentence might be enumerated the vital, material 
reasons which have placed Chicago in, her present position. Sit- 
uated practically in the centre of the continent, with 120,000 miles 
of railroad radiating from it in every direction, and with a lake 
port out of which a fleet of 17,000 vessels carry 15,000,000 tons 
of freight every year, the city possesses that extremely necessary 
attribute of a successful community—unsurpassed receiving and 
distributing facilities To this must be added the advantages de- 
rived from seventy-five miles of river dockage in thé Chicago and 
Calumet rivers, the nearly eight hundred miles of terminal rail- 
way lines belting the city, and the 1035 miles of intramural street- 
railways. 

Geographically, too, the city lies in the best possible position 
with reference to the supplies of raw materials. In no other part 
of the country can be found such an environment of nature’s 
wealth. Almost within a hand’s reach are the mighty stretches 
of the Western grain-fields, the depths of the northern forests of 
the lake country, and the deposits of iron, coal, copper, lead, and 
zine that on all sides are tributary to the city’s mills and fac- 
tories, It must be confessed, therefore, that the industrial su- 
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premacy which has come to Chicago has been as largely due to 
its surrounding wealth of raw material and its unequalled trans- 
portation facilities as to anything else. 

In scanning the statistical figures of Chicago’s commercial great- 
ness one is lost in amazement. Here is a city with a civic life of 
barely thirty-four years (dating from the great fire of 1871, which 
must be accepted as the real beginning of the city’s prosperity), 
yet we are enabled to read that its population exceeds 2,000,000, 
and that its annual wholesale trade reaches the stupendous total 
of one billion seven hundred and eighty-one millions of dollars. 
With these figures in mind we are ready to accept the statement 
that Chicago’s manufactures exceed the billion mark by some three 
hundred and fourteen millions! 

In the items mentioned in the list of annual wholesale trade, 
lives stock, with its $300,000,000 worth of transactions, is the 
largest. This is not surprising. We have always coupled Chicago’s 
wonderful prosperity with its marvellous live-stock asset. It 
seems like juggling with figures to state that the live stock and 
packing industries of the Lake City give employment to 300,000 
persons, that the number of people dependent upon these indus- 
tries reaches the enormous total of 1,500,000, and that it is esti- 
mated that fully two hundred million people practically depend 
upon the output of Chicago’s packing industries for their daily 
sustenance. 

Statistics are dry, as a rule, but there seems to be something 
fascinating in the statement that one city has by its energy and 
cleverness created and fostered an industry to which whole con- 
tinents look for their food. 

To give an idea of the magnitude of the transactions in the live- 
stock district of Chicago, it may be stated that there are received 
and sold on this market throughout the year a daily average of 
more than 1000 car-loads of live stock of an average value of $1000 
per car-load, or an average of more than $1,000,000 worth of 
animals disposed of every business day of the year. 

Forty years ago Chicago had no centralized live-stock market. 
The city was then little more than an overgrown village, with a 
population of less than 150,000, and the population of the whole 
State of Illinois was less than that of Chicago to-day. But the 
needs of the civil war from 1861 to 1865, massing 2,000,000 men 
in the field, had already demonstrated that Chicago was the most 
available point in the Mississippi Valley for concentrating enor- 
mous quantities of food-supplies for the use of the army at the 
front, and Chicago’s enterprising citizens were quick to grasp the 
opportunity for making their city the foremost live-stock and 
grain market of the world, a supremacy she has held ever since. 

It is beyond doubt that the wonderful upbuilding of the great 
Middle West and Southwest is due in good part to the far-seeing 
and energetic men of Chicago. They were quick to appreciate the 
advantages of their location, and equally quick to see the won- 
derful possibilities of the country lying tributary to their markets. 

It is easy to understand the vast and far-reaching consequences 
growing out of the establishment, at the beginning of 1866, of 
the first great centralized live-stock market at Chicago. The rail- 
roads were aroused to the importance of the live-stock traffic as 
never before, and at once became active solicitors for the new 
market. The certain prospect of a sure and constant outlet at all 
seasons of the year for all kinds of live stock in any quantity at 
full spot-cash value on day of arrival enabled the railroads to 
offer most powerful inducements to producers of live stock, and 
it wonderfully encouraged and increased production. 

Not only was there a marvellous increase of all kinds of live 
stock in the corn belt, and increased preductions of corn and other 
grains and forage for live stuck, but the Western, Northwestern, 
and Southwestern ranges soon began teeming with cattle and 
sheep. 

The most remarkable extension of railroad systems ever known 
followed, caused primarily by a desire to, reach the rapidly grow- 
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Another View of the Stock-yards, showing the Packing-houses 
Copyright, 1903, by George R. Lawrence Co. 


ing flocks and herds on the virgin soil of the plains, and a rapid 
settlement of the West followed the extension of railroad lines. 

Concentration of an immense number of animals in a constant 
stream at a great centralized market, with magnificent .transporta- 
tion facilities reaching every part of the nation, and so located as 
to be equally or almost equally tributary to both producers and 
consumers, made possible the great development of the modern 
packing plant, with its marvellous economy in the preparation 
and handling of meats and complete utilization of what formerly 
had been waste material. 

It can be understood, after reading the above, why Chicago is 
the head centre of the nation’s greatest single commercial interest 
and why her great live-stock market and correlated packing estab- 
lishments constitute the mightiest aggregation .of labor, capital, 
and talent ever concentrated into one organized, systematic volume 
of business, the ramifications of which extend into every depart- 
ment of mercantile life, and the products of which feed the armies 
and nations of the world. 

Now that we have grasped the marvellous details of Chicago’s 
great industry, we wonder whose brain it was that brought about 
all this growth and prosperity. Many men, patriotic sons of Chi- 
cago, contributed their quota, but there is little doubt that the 
leader of them all was Philip D. Armour, whose name stands for 
the kind of energy that has made Chicago what it is, and his char- 
acter was the character we associate with the Western captain 
of industry—big, whole-souled, and business to the very core. 
The type did not die with Armour. It is there in the bustling, 
teeming city by the lake, reproduced five hundred thousand fold. 

Not only among the leaders is this dynamic type found, but 
also in the great army of tireless workers.- It is claimed that 
Chicago from her very beginning has not been influenced by any 
one predominating strain. From 1803 to .the present time, all in- 
fluences have been forced upon her, until she has become a-com- 
posite of every mental and physical movement known to man. 

Situated midway between the oceans and commanding the Great 
Lakes, neighbor to the manufacturing and banking interests of the 
East, developer of the provision, agricultural and mining inter- 
ests of the West, hub of nearly every important railway system of 
the nation, she has had old English, Pennsylvania Dutch, the vola- 
tile French, the more phlegmatic Teuton, and many other racial 
characteristics poured into her crucible and remoulded for the 
benefit of her name and fame. 

Visitors from abroad do not fail to see evidences of this type. 
In more than one book of impressions written by discerning Eng- 
lishmen or Frenchmen has it been mentioned that in Chicago is 
found the true American—the American of energy, keen, cour- 
ageous, typical of the soil—more, perhaps, than in any other city. 

It is not only in the packing industries that this virile charac- 
teristic is manifest. It is found in all the commercial, manu- 
facturing, and social interests of the city. It is present in the enor- 
mous iron and steel industries, in the expert conduct of finances, 
in the thousand and one branches of human endeavor. The men of 
Chicago show their energy and virility even in the public streets. 
During business hours there is none of the idle, pleasure-seeking 
aspect of the typical Eastern crowd. There are seriousness and 
fixity of purpose, and the people are not -only going somewhere, 
but they are going somewhere to do something. 

Examples of what is being done are on every side. By no city in 
the world is Chicago, for instance, surpassed as a distributing 
centre for iron and steel, and by no city except Pittsburg is this 
Western metropolis eclipsed as a manufacturing centre for these 
products—the industry conceded to be “the barometer of pros- 
perity.” Some idea of the magnitude of this branch of the busi- 
ness activity can be appreciated when it is understood that Chicago 
does more than twice the combined business of all other cities 
west of Pennsylvania. It is.roughly estimated that more than 
1400 different branches of the manufacturing industry, represent- 
ing every State in the Union, call upon Chicago for iron and steel 
to go into the various products of-their manufacture. 

In connection with the iron and steel industries it is interesting 
to know that the first steel rails ever made in this country were 
rolled in Chicago in 1865, and that to-day Chicago is the greatest 
producer of ‘steel rails in the world. 


In describing the many products necessary to mankind in which 
Chicago takes the lead or is commercially prominent, lumber prob- 
ably. follows the packing industries and iron and steel, and then 
come agricultural implements. The annual trade in lumber and 
its products exceeds $150,000,000. Of furniture alone there is 
manufactured more than $32,000,000 worth. Agricultural imple- 
ments figure as an asset to the amount of $58,000,000, and the value 
of boots and shoes manufactured in the city exceeds $25,000,000. 

With an anhual wholesale trade of $1,781,000,000 and manu- 
factures estimated at $1,314,000,000, it can be understood that 
financial institutions of enormous capital and great strength are 
necessary. Chicago’s financial standing is as solid and reliable as 
her industries. 

Ten years ago the total deposits of the banks of Chicago amounted 
to $196,000,000. On the 31st of last December they amounted to 
$593.000,000, an increase of just 200 per cent. Chicago is now the 
secord city of the nation in the amount of her annual clearings. 
Some of ithe most important banking institutions in the country 
are in the Lake City, institutions with total deposits and resources 
exceeding twelve hundred millions of dollars. It requires almost 
half a hundred banks and trust companies to take care of the 
finances. 

It seems peculiarly fitting that Chicago’s wonderful business 
energy should cause her to become the pioneer in providing a sat- 
isfactory system of intramural freight transportation. It has 
not been forgotten, even by the most loyal citizens of other cities, 
that Chicago was the first community in the United States to 
build the so-called sky-scrapers. While business men elsewhere 
were content to maintain their offices in old-fashioned inadequate 
edifices, the citizens of Chicago boldly ventured into an entirely 
new line of structures that, safely formed in the shape of steel 
skeletons, towered hundreds of feet into the pure adr. 

These structures were erected because Chicago felt the need of 
them, and when street traffic reached a point where it was neces- 
sary to provide different facilities, Chicago boldly projected other 
streets below ground.. Under all the streets in the down-town 
district lies a network of tunnels, through which trains loaded 
with freight from all parts of the world rush to and fro at a 
speed of more than twenty miles an hour, taking freight from the 
freight depots of the surface roads and. delivering it to the most 
remote part of the down-town district in seven minutes; a work 
that has required from an hour to an hour and a half when done 
by trucks drawn by horses. 

There is little doubt that the underground - tunnel system of 
Chicago is an object-lesson worth considering by her sister cities. 
Its advantages are many. The passenger business and freight 
traffic are more effectually separated, the passengers are given 
the light and air, and are not obliged to climb up and down stairs 
to reach their means of conveyance. 

The congestion of the streets is relieved, and the surface cars 
can run on more rapid schedules. The city can more easily be 
kept clean, as the droppings from coal-trucks and things of this 
kind can be avoided. Weather conditions, even in the matter of 
temperature, have no effect; there is no mud nor snow nor ice; 
the temperature in the tunnel is practically unvarying, being 
about sixty degrees Fahrenheit the year round; this precludes the 
possibility of frozen goods in winter and the spoiling by heat of 
perishable goods in summer. 

There is. a decided advantage in handling perishable freight, as 
refrigerator-cars can be unloaded at the terminal station of the 
railroad that brings it to the city, and before the goods have an 
opportunity to become warm they are at the warehouse of the 
merchant to whom they belong, where they are again put in cold 
storage. 

It is estimated that Chicago merchants expended last year ap- 
proximately $65,000,000 for the hauling of merchandise through 
the streets. This exceeds the gross earnings of any one of the 
great steam railroads, with two exceptions. This enormous ex- 
penditure was due to the fact that freight had to be trucked 
through congested streets by teams. It was ultimately paid by 
the consumer. . 

Street trucking of merchandise is the source of great expense 
to the merchant, and there is no doubt that the tunnel system will 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE RICH AND GROW 


To represent the enormous volume of business transacted yearly in Chicago, figures extending into the thousan 
trade in that city in 1904 reached a total of $1,781,000,000, a sum which exceeds by more than $200,000,000 th 
during the same year amounted to $1,314,000,000. These figures represent a trifle less than one-tenth of the 


the manufactures of the entire Union half a century ago. In the interests of this vast business 1900 trains 
r Copyright, 1904, by Butler Brothers 
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sZROWING BUSINESS SECTION OF CHICAGO 


the thousands of millions must be employed. According to a recent estimate the value of the wholesale 
0,000,000 the total value of the exports of the entire United States. The value of Chicago’s manufactures 
enth of the value of all the merchandise manufactured in the country, and more than the total value of 
1900 trains arrive at and depart from Chicago daily on the twenty-four trunk lines which centre there 
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save millions of dollars in the money now invested in good draught- 
horses, in harness and trucks, in feed, insurance, blacksmith’s 
bills. and teamsters’ hire, even after allowing a. liberal rate of 
freight charges to the tunnel company for services performed. 

The practicability of the system has-been proved beyond any 
doubt. The motor power used is electricity, and the system the 
third rail, connection being made through a cog-wheel fitting in a 
grooved rail lying midway between the two track rails. 

The large wholesale houses are provided with shafts reaching 
from the floor of their basements down about forty feet to the 
level of .the track lying upon the floor of the tunnel. These 
shafts are provided with elevators operated by the same electric 
current that runs the cars of the tunnel company, and are large 
enough to allow the passage up and down of one of the freight- 
cars. An empty car is run upon the elevator, raised to the base- 
ment of the warehouse, loaded, lowered, run on to the main 
track, and in a very few minutes is at the railroad depot ready 
for reloading and shipping. 

Some ‘of the larger and more modern houses will have a sub- 
cellar forty feet below ground. In this cellar will be switches, 
side tracks, bins, ete., so that the whole process of shipping and 
receiving goods can be done as readily as if the house adjoined the 
platform of a freight depot. In view of the many advantages of 
such a system to a city one is tempted to believe that Chicago, 
in introducing even this one system, has done enough to make 
permanent her claim to greatness. 

It may seem a far cry from beef-packing and iron and steel 
and the possibly dry details of commerce and transportation to 
such subjects as colleges and homes, parks and art, but, after all, 
the common bond between these branches of human endeavor and 
pleasures is apparent enough. In writing of a great community 
like Chicago one is involuntarily led to speak first of her indus- 
trial supremacy. It is hard to avoid it, so prominent are the 
multitudinous, evidences. 

Chicago’s greatness, however, does not end with its commercial 
achievements. The city itself is a model in many ways. Its col- 
leges and schools, its miles of beautiful residences, its fine parks 
and its institutions of art and music, its theatres and public 
buildings, are builded on the same grand scale. 

Anywhere in Chicago it is impossible to live far from a free 
publie school, furnishing free text-books to pupils. These schools 
rank with similar schools anywhere. High-school privileges are 
easy of access. More than a thousand church organizations, repre- 
senting nearly every cult, sect, and denomination in existence, 
furnish adequate religious opportunities. 

Chicago is liberal in providing for the enlightenment of its adult 
population, as well as for the education of the rising genera- 
tion. One of the most artistic of all the city’s buildings 
is the Chicago Public Library. The library building occupies 
a rectangle facing the lake near the business section of the city. 
In this magnificent temple of collective wisdom are almost 300,000 
volumes, with an. annual home circulation of 2,000,000. About 
10,000 yolumes are added each year, and the total annual expendi- 
ture for maintenance exceeds $400,000. . 

It is an interesting fact that within the last year official rep- 
resentatives of Russia, Japan, Germany, and England have found 
it necessary to consult the archives of Chicago’s great reference 
libraries, the Newberry and the Crerar, to seek tomes not to be 
found elsewhere in the world. Any person interested in research 
along almost any line of science, art, education, or literature will 
find iti these splendid collections anything that may be desired. 

It seems to be the impression in other parts of the country that 
the average Chicago citizen’s first duty, while extending hospital- 
ity to a yisiting friend, is to show the stranger over the packing- 
house district. As a great industry the district is worthy of in- 
spection, but the Chicago citizen’s greatest pride is in the city’s 
system of parks. 
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It is not too much to say that the parks of Chicago are unsur- 
passed for beauty and general attractiveness by the public pleas- 
ure-grounds of any city in the United States. They have, in fact, 
served as modeijis for many of the other important cities of the 
country. The idea of having the parks joined one to another by 
means of broad boulevards, which, in many cases, are themselves 
nothing less than extensive parks, walled in by fine residences, 
originated in Chicago, and has been carried there to its fullest de- 
velopment. 

It was primarily intended that the present system of boulevards 
and parks should form the boundaries of the city, but long ago 
the municipality spread beyond the beautiful boundary lines laid 


_out for it, and to-day that part which lies outside the park system 


is almost as extensive as the territory within. At present the 
parks of Chicago cover more than 2000 acres of ground. Lincoln 
Park, the most noted, lies within twenty minutes’ ride of the 
commercial centre of the city. It covers 250 acres, and contains 
many beautiful statues and monuments. It also has the largest 
and most complete zoological gardens in the world. 

It must be admitted by those who have travelled. enough for 
comparative observation that Chicago takes intelligent and sym- 
pathetic care of its people. The parks in summer are garden spots 
of beautiful lawns, flower-beds, and. shade-trees. No irritating 
signs, ‘ Keep off the grass,” confront the tired men, women, and 
children who on summer evenings and all day Sunday seek rest 


“and recreation here. The lawns are to be walked on, rolled on, 


and sat upon by the people who pay for them, and yet they are 
the most perfect and velvety stretches of sward found anywhere. 
In winter the lagoons of the parks are kept free of snow and the 
surface made smooth by flooding and freezing; comfortable houses 
are located at convenient poiuts, and the young and the old spend 
hours in the healthful and enjoyable sport of skating. Golf- 
5 gy are to be found on every hand, and are kept in perfect 
order. 

It has been said that a community’s contentment can be meas- 
ured by the extent of its public spirit, and its public spirit by 
the parks and civic buildings and houses of amusement contained 
within its walls. There is no questioning Chicago’s public spirit 
or the contentment of its citizens. We have seen what the city 
provides in the way of parks. 

The public buildings erected by the city are among the finest 
in the world, and plans are now in process of formation by which 
even better and more palatial structures will be built for the 
housing of the city’s governmént departments. 

In the way of theatrical equipment Chicago is in a notable posi- 
tion. The theatres, of which there are twenty-five, entertain every 
week nearly two hundred thousand people, most of whom have 
no other recreative resource. Naturally regarded as the leading 
city of the West, every theatrical attfaction worth while visits 
Chicago. Indeed, it is a matter of common repute in the pro- 
fession that the Lake City is more productive of theatrical profits 
than any other community in the entire country, not even except- 
ing New York. , 

In writing of Chicago’s civic greatness and its standing as the 
first commercial city of the world, the conscientious historian can- 
not fail to give due credit to the city’s natural environments. It 
would seem that Dame Nature had entirely forgotten her usual 
role of impartial mistress, and had lavished upon Chicago’s par- 
ticular site all desirable things. 

Connected as she is by a wonderful network of railways with 
what has been termed “ The Great Central Market,” she has at 
her command one of the most prolific territories en earth. In 
the division commonly given the name of the Southwest, confining 
it to the territory east of the Rockies, there are now under cul- 
tivation more than 200,000 acres of orchards, and more than 
300,000 acres of truck-farms, averaging more than $50 an acre 
in value. Last year the total output of these farms was an 

















An Iron Warehouse in Chicago, which is the largest Depot of the kind in the World 
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I will send you free my 40 
page copyrighted book 


“All About the Making of Whiskey” 


1 will also send you my offer of an extra bottle of 


“Old Beechwood Free 


with my compliments just to prove that it is the best and purest product of 
Kentucky or any other State or Country, no matter at what price. 


MY BOOK will tell you how “Old Beechwood’’ 1s made and it further 
shows how you can detect good and bad whiskey, both by taste and smell 
and how to detect adulteration The book is elaborately illustrated and serves 


two purposes—to tell you how “‘Old Beechwood’’ is made from A to Z, and to 
I am catering only to a 


protect you against spurious and adulterated whiskies. 
high class, discriminating trade and I realize I must overcome the prejudice against 


the low price at which I am selling ‘‘Old Beechwood’’—Four full quarts and an 
extra free bottle for only $3 00, express prepaid— but I go on record with a positive 
statement that “Old Beechwood’’ is the best and purest whiskey offered the 
Dont forget to send for my free book and write today. 

Yours sincerely, 


COL. C. L. APPLEGATE, Vice Pres. 


Vogt-Applegate Co., Dept. H. W., Louisville, Ky. 
My Reliability: Many readers will no doubt want to order four full 
quarts immediately. Let me assure them they can 
safely entrust me with their $3.00. As to my financial responsibility 1 would 
refer them to the Fidelity Trust & Safety Vault Co., United States Trust 
Co., German Insurance Bank, all of Louisville; any citizen, banker or 
merchant in the State of Kentucky where I have lived all my life. 


If you are not perfectly satisfied with ““Old Beechwood” you 
can return any unused quantity and money will be refunded. 


| PREPAY THE EXPRESS 


“Old Beechwood” is shipped in a plain box with no 
marks to indicate contents and I will include AN 
EXTRA BOTTLE FREE as well as my book. 


Orders from Ariz., Cal., Col.. Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore.. 
Utah, Wash. or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 Qts. for $4.00 
by Express Prepaid or 20 Qts. for $15,00, Freight Prepaid. 


American public. 
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THE 
First NATIONAL BANK 
of 
CHICAGO 


offers unexcelled facilities 
to banks, merchants, 
manufacturers and cor- 
porations who desire to 


carry Chicago accounts. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . $14,000,000.00 
Deposits . . . . . «  96,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, PRESIDENT. 
DAVID R. FORGAN, Vi1CE-PRESIDENT. 
FRANK O. WETMORE, CasuHikEr. 





THE 


Commercial National Bank 
OF CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 


CAPITAL - $2,000.000.00 

a RPLUS AND U NDIV IDE D PROFITS - 1,700,000.00 

DEPOSITS . - 36,000,000.00 
OFFICERS 

James H_ Eckets - - - . - - - President 


JoserpH T. TALBERT : - - : - Vice-President 
Raph VAN VECHTEN : Second Vice President 
Davip VERNON - - - - - Third Vice President 
NATHANIEL R. Loscnh - - - : - - Cashier 
Georce B. SMitH : - - . “Assistant Cashier 
Harvey C. VERNON Assistant Cashter 
H. Erskine SMITH Asst Cashier and Audtor 
Wa. T. BRUCKNER . - - Assistant Cashter 


DIRECTORS 
FRANKLIN Mac VgaGu, of Messrs. Franklin Mac Veagh & Co 
Wittiam J. Cuatmers, President Commercial National Saje De- 
osu Co. 
pone & T. Lincotn, President The Pullman Company 
.H. Gary, Chatrman Untted States Steel Corporation 
ae Morton, President, Equitable Liie Assurance Soctety 
Darius MILLER ‘¥e-2 Vice-President Chicago, Burlington & | 
Quincy R. R. 
Cnarves PF. ee "President Spalding Lumber Co 
Josep T. TALBERT, Vice-Presiden 
James H. Eckets, President 


BANKERS NATIONAL BANK 


MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 





OFFICERS 
Epwarp S. Lacey - : : - - President 
Joun C. Crart, - - - : . - Vice- President 
Frank P_ Jupson - . , . - Cashter 
Cras. C. WILLson : : - : - “Asst Cashwer 
Raven C. Witson, - : Asst Cashier 


Comparative Statement Showing Increase in Deposits 
May 20, 1807 ° $5.228 585 55 
sd A = 9.713.520 09 
May 29, 1001 - - : - 12,372 415 60 
May 20, 1903 - - - 13,200,619 85 
May 29. 1905 - . : . 14, 948, 344.18 

If you contemplate making a change in your banking con 
nections. or think of opening a new account we would be pleased 
to confer with you, in person or by letter 

Foreign exchange bought and sold Letters of credit issued. 
available in all parts of the world 

DIRECTORS 
Mitton H. Witson, of Wilson Bros. Men's Furnishing Goods 
Micuakct Cupany, of Cudahy Packing Co 




















FRANK Goutp of L. Gould & Co, Woodenware 
Danie. H_ Burnuam, Architect 
Ricuarp C LakKE. Range Cattle 
Rosert M. We its of Welis & Nellegar Co., Hardware 
Cuarces H.Weaver. of C. H. Weaver & Co Commission Merchants 
Cuares T. Boynton. of Pickands. Brown & Co., Pig Iron and 
Cuarces A. Warp. President Ward Lumber Co [Iron Ore | 
Epwin S. Conway of W W. Kimball Co. | 
Epowaro S. Lacey. President. Ex -Comptrolier of the Currency | 
Joun C. Crart, Vice President 
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The State Street Roller-bridge, Chicago 


aggregate value of more than $4,500,000. 
In fruit alone the Southwest sent through 
the markets 2500 car-loads of peaches, 4000 
ear-loads of potatoes, 1500 car-loads of to- 
matoes, 8000 car-loads of melons, 3000 car- 
loads of apples, 1500 cars of tomatoes, 400 
cars of cabbages, and 200 cars of mixed 
vegetables. 

In the city of Chicago centre twenty-four 
railway trunk lines, over which 1900 trains 
arrive and depart daily, bringing within a 
twenty-four-hour railway journey a popula- 
tion of 50,000,000. These lines also give 
to Chicago exceptional facilities for shipping 
its manufactured products to all sections 
of the country—to send to the East the meat 
and provisions, whose value is far into the 
hundreds of millions, and to the West and 
Southwest the finished products in exchange 
for the raw material drawn from that fertile 
and prosperous region. 

The Southwest possesses large regions 
which are now in process of reclamation. 
The entire West has about 600,000,000 acres 
of arid lands susceptible of irrigation, and, 
consequently, of cultivation, while the water- 
supply will irrigate only 60,000,000 acres. 


The government has in hand irrigation proj- 
ects which contemplate the reclamation of 
100,000 acres. The waters have already 
been turned upon 9,000,000 acres, which 
contain 122,000 farms, at an expense of 
$93,000,000. The lands so reclaimed yield 
yearly crops which are valued at $100,000,- 
000. Of the contracts for this work of re- 
clamation Chicago has obtained them to 
the extent of more than half a million dol- 
lars, and it is estimated that when the plans 
contemplated are under way fully $1,000,- 
000 annually will be added to Chicago’s bal- 
ance-sheets of industry. 

In cotton the Southwest produced last 
year 5,500,000 bales of an average value of 
$275,000,000, and from the great Middle 
West came more than 40,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. ‘These are mere items in the long 
schedule of farm and ranch products and 
the almost equally valuable products of the 
mines and the forests. If described in de- 
tail, the natural wealth grouped at Chi- 
eago’s feet would make many volumes. In 
the pages of Chicago’s prosperity can be 
read the story far better than words can 
tell. 
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A View of State Strect, Chicago, looking Northward from Van Buren Street 
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IN CHICAGO 


BY ROSWELL FIELD 


perplexing to understand the affection- 

ate regard the Chicagoan has for his 
city. Hehas come into town guided by a pall 
of smoke seen many miles away, on a rail- 
way train that whizzes through dirty alleys 
and forbidding side streets, or on elevated 
tracks that afford a view hardly more prom- 
ising. He has stopped at a hotel within the 
limits of a rectangular structure known lo- 
cally as “ the loop,” and he has confined his 
wanderings to the congested business dis- 
trict shut in by the Chicago River. He is 
therefore prepared to make an affidavit that 
as a place of residence Chicago is unspeak- 
able. 

The true Chicagoan is serene and un- 
daunted. He cheerily admits much that has 
been poured out in disgust. He acknowl- 
edges that the streets are badly paved and 
usually dirty, that the smoke ordinance is 
violated with the most amazing effrontery, 
that the down-town sidewalks are so crowded 
with a pushing, jostling mass that walk- 
ing is a nuisance, “ but ”— Your loyal Chi- 
cagoan never fails to come at you with a 
“but.” And he asks, still serene, how can 
you presume to say that residence in Chicago 
is unspeakable when you know nothing what- 
ever of residence in Chicago. He possibly 
directs your attention, if you are a reason- 
able and reasoning visitor, to the fact that 
Chicagoans do not live on Wabash Avenue 
or State Street in the shopping district, or 
within the boundaries of the loop. 

But if you ask him where, then, is the 
residence district, it is likely that for a 
moment he will hesitate. He cannot glibly 
say Euclid Avenue, as in Cleveland, or Pros- 
pect Avenue, as in Milwaukee, or the West 
End, as in St. Louis. He turns his back 
to the lake, and rather vaguely sweeping 
his arm north, west, and south, replies, “ Out 
there.” 

When Chicago was designed by Dame For- 
tune to be the great city of the West, it 
was wisely ordained that there should be 
plenty of rolling prairie on three sides of 
the town, in order that there might be no 
limit of expansion. And that is the reason 
Chicago has no specially defined, limited resi- 
dence district. Wherever you go you may 
at any moment run into block after block 
of attractive homes, although, in truth, you 
have just passed block after block of resi- 
dences not to be specifically noted in this 
article. 

In speaking of the home life of Chicago 
one general fact must be impressed at the 
outset. The vast territory north and west 
has made it possible for the city to grow 
naturally and easily, and to permit the peo- 
ple to erect and live in their own houses. 
Such a thing as a congested living district 
in Chicago is practically unknown, and to 
this generous allowance of space, air, and 
light may be attributed the flattering re- 
ports from the Health Office. Even at the 
time when the Chicago River was at the 
height of its infamy, and when “boil the 
water” was sounded as mechanically as the 
busy signal of the telephone service, the 
three blessings specified did much to pre- 
vent epidemics and preserve the public 
health. 

Residentally Chicago is divided, like all 
Gaul, into three parts, the North, South, 
and West sides—aristocratically, it is often 
claimed, in the order set forth. The river, 
with its two branches, gave rise to these di- 
visions. In the early days of Chicago the 
aristocratic lines were not so closely drawn, 
and the West Side had its share of 
those who were recognized as_ social 
leaders. 

Whatever may be said of the migration 
of these leaders to the sides nearer the lake— 
and this is a ticklish subject to pursue— 
there is a great city lying west of the river, 
and there are those living on Washington 
Boulevard, Ashland Boulevard, and Jackson 
Boulevard, to say nothing of other streets 
of less pretentious names, who could not 
be persuaded to give up their beautiful 
homes for any allurement of social endeavor. 


T: the casual visitor in Chicago it is 


Three of the city’s finest parks—Humboldt, 
Garfield, and Douglas—are a part of the 
great West Side system, and around them 
are many of the most attractive building 
sites, while straight boulevard connection 
has made the journey down- town. easy 
and pleasant for carriage and automobile, 
and an excellent service on elevated rail- 
ways affords rapid transit for the busy 
classes. 

The long stretch of South Side. homes be- 
gins in the neighborhood of Sixteenth Street, 
and, following the boulevard chain, runs 
down Michigan, Prairie, or Calumet avenues, 
through Grand, Oakwood, and Drexel boule: 
vards, to Washington and Jackson parks. 
Along these thoroughfares many of the most 
pretentious houses in the city have been 
built. In the vicinity of Fifty-eighth Street 
is the University of Chicago colony, and to 
the houses and homes of the university set 
have been recently added the residences of 
those who have been attracted' by the allure- 
ments of the college atmosphere. 

All the way down-town, through Hyde 
Park and Kenwood, and along the boulevards 
named, there is an air of prosperity and com- 
fort and of hominess, to coin a word, which 
is at once apparent and which makes the 
route especially desirable for those who 
seek a glimpse of the home life of the city. 
Of late years business has encroached on 
Michigan Avenue to an extent that has made 
it undesirable for residences until well below 
Twenty-fourth Street, but from Twenty- 
eighth Street southward, where the Higin- 
bothams, Armours, Valentines, and others of 
notable wealth and commercial importance 
reside, there are few more impressive sec- 
tions of Chicago. 

Prairie Avenue, between Sixteenth and 
Twentieth streets, often jocosely referred to 
as Millionaires’ Row, is one of the oldest 
and most aristocratic neighborhoods. Here 
is where Marshall Field lives, and here also 
the Pullmans, Kimballs, Glessners, Spald- 
ings, and others whose names stand high in 
Chicago’s social and commercial life. In 
earlier days this part of Prairie Avenue was 
distinctly and eminently the society quarter, 
but as time went on and the children grew 
up and married, they began to move to 
other sections, until it seemed that the old 
quarter was doomed to decay. Recently, 
however, the former spirit has begun to 
assert itself; the children, instead of mov- 
ing away, have chosen to reside near their 
former homes, with the result that the 
section of Prairie Avenue is to-day one of 
the most distinguished and notably charac- 
teristic dwelling-spots. Its nearness to town 
and proximity to the North Side, with which 
it is socially so intimately connected, to- 
gether with its recognized atmosphere, have 
brought from Hyde Park and Kenwood those 
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National Bank of Commerce 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ZVORTY years ago. in April, 1865. there was established 
in Kansas City a banking house known as the Kansas 
City Savings Institution, with a capital of $10 000 00. 
The town was then rough, tagged and remarkably unpre- 
possessing but the owners of the bank were courageous 
souls and trusted in the future. With all their taith they 

‘builded better than they knew,” for the little bank was to 
be the beginning of a banking career almost unparalleled 
in the history of the country. In fifteen years the bank 
had reached a point where its Savings Bank clothes were 
too small. It cast them aside in 1880 and became a com- 
mercial bank, with $200,000 oo capital, under the name of 
the Bank of Commerce. he present President of the 
bank, Dr W S. Woods, then took charge of the institution 
and became its permanent head. In 1887 its business had 
grown so large that another change was deemed advisable, 
and it passed from under State control and became the 
National Bank of Commerce, with a capital of $1,000,000 00 
It was now on the high- road to greatness, though it had to 
meet the perils of '93, as it had those of 23, with unflinch 
ing front, asking no favors, paying dollar tor dollar and 
passing no divide nds. 

For a bank in a comparatively small city its growth has 
been the wonder of the banking fraternity Its great 
success has enabled it to accord the most generous treat 
ment to its customers, and thus it has been a power in the 
upbuilding of Kansas City. It has fifteen thousand de- 

ositors to attest to its liberal treatment of its patrons 

he bank's deposits are now $33,000,000.00, and its surplus 
and profits have grown to nearly $2,000,000.00._ Its pay- 
roll shows between 230 and 240 employees, a number only 
surpassed by two or three New York City banks. It is 
up-to-date, wide awake, and employs only the latest meth- 
ods, and its activity and push have made it the best- 
known bank in the whole country west of the Mississippi. 
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and SAVINGS BANK 
CcIcAGco 











CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - - : - $4,500,000 
DEPOSITS - - - . - - - 28,000,000 
GENERAL BANKING 
SAVINGS 3% 

OFFICERS 
EDWIN A. POTTER . - - - - President 
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Vice-President 


T. P. PHILLIPS - - ° “ 
JAMES R. CHAPMAN - - - o 
JOHN JAY ABBOTT - - - . 


CHARLES S. CASTLE - - - - - Cashier 
F. J. SCHEIDENHELM - - - Assistant Cashier 
OLIVER C. DECKER - - - - Assistant Cashier 
EDWIN L. WAGNER - - - - Assistant Cashier 
FRANK H. JONES . - - - - Secretary 


WILLIAM P. KOPF . . - Assistant Secretary 
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GEORGE B. CALDWELL - - - - ae. Bond Dept. 
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The Allen Investment Company 


REAL ESTATE 


Anpb First Mortcace Loans 


Assume Agency of Properties and Management of Estates 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








‘FAULTLESS 


“ STARCH site 


FOR SHIRTS COLLARS CUFFS AND FINE LINEN 








EVERY ONE IS ASKING 


Questions about the present state of Russia—its relations to the Czar, the actual atti- 
tude of the people, the kind of man the Russian workman is, the kind of men Witte 


and Pobyedonostseff are, how they dress and talk and look. 


These questions and 


many more are ANSWERED BY SENATOR BEVERIDGE’S FAMOUS BOOK 


THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE 


With Maps. Price, $2.50 net 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Central Coal & Coke Company 


OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
is probably the leading independent coal 
producer in the region of its operations. 
Its coal properties are located in Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kansas, Indian Territory, and 
Wyoming, and its annual production is 
approximately 3,000,000 tons. This coal 
is marketed in practically the entire western 
half of the United States, as the mines are 
located on the Union Pacific, Burlington, 
Wabash, Frisco, Missouri Pacific, Rock 
Island, Santa Fé, Kansas City, Southern, 
and M., K. & T. Railway Systems. 

The quality of the coal produced by this 
Company ranges from the superior lignite 
coal of Wyoming, through the various kinds 
of bituminous coals found in Missouri, 
Kansas, and Indian Territory, to the high- 
grade, so-called, semi-anthracite coal of 
Arkansas. The men who manage its busi- 
ness were the pioneers of the coal industry 
in Kansas and Missouri, and the gradual 
growth of the enterprise has kept steady 
pace with the wonderful development of 
the trans-Missouri portion of our country. 

In the manufacture of yellow-pine lumber 
and timber the Company is also recognized 
asaleader. It isa very large holder of long 
and short leaf pine timber lands in Louisiana 
and Texas, and the development of its 
milling and lumber resources has been quite 
remarkable. Entering this field of industry 
some twelve years ago, with one small mill 
and a modest supply of timber land, the 
Company to-day owns a large supply of the 
finest timber lands in the South, and handles 
the output of three of the largest and _ best- 
equipped saw-mills in the country, the an- | 
nual capacity being about 200,000,000 feet. 

The Company, both in its coal and Jum- 
ber business, makes a speciality of handling 
large contracts, and enjoys an enviable rep- 
utation among large consumers and users of 
its products. 








Among the large institutions of the Western World, the 


John Deere Plow Company 


of KANSAS CITY 


probably takes precedence in ‘ts class. In 1868, when Kansas 
City was a relay station, or starting-point for prairie freighters 
on the Santa Fé Trail, it was recognized as a most likely future 
distributing-point for Farm Machinery, and the John Deere Plow 
Company was organized primarily to exploit the famous John 
Deere Plow. The wisdom of this selection is showmin the fact 
that Kansas City has grown to be the largest distributing-point 
for Farm Machinery in the world. | 

‘To the business nucleus formed in 1868 for the sale of Deere 
Plow goods, kindred jobbing lines have been added from time to | 
time, so that from a modest beginning this line of business grew 
into enormous jobbing proportions for the accommodation of which 
at the present time nearly ten acres of floor space is required. 

Recently, the manufacturing field has been entered by this 
company by the institution of an up-to-date and large plant for 
the building of high-grade 


HARNESS, RIDING SADDLES & HORSE COLLARS 


The product of this factory is already well known in the 
Western States, and is said to be worthy to be branded with the 
name *‘ Deere,”’ which has stood for a standard of excellence 
throughout the world for half a century. 
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who have been quick to recognize its supe- 
rior advantages. 

The missing link in the boulevard sys- 
tem is still to be supplied for the north 
crossing of the Chicago River, and until this 
is accomplished the North Side must worry 
along as an isolated section. But nothing 
of this nature disturbs the serenity of the 
North - Sider, who believes that the sun, 
moon, and other planets falter at North 
Water Street, and that south of it the world 
loses much of its charm, while the Lake 
Shore Drive is the direct road to celestial 
bliss. 

Whatever may be thought of these ami- 
able pretensions by those who have not 
aspired to them it is irrelevant to say, but 
the little territory embraced by Rush Street, 
Cass Street, and Lincoln Park Boulevard, 
with the cross. streets, certainly affords a 
reasonable display of spacious and elegant 
homes, while the drive where Mrs. Potter 
Palmer’s castle looms up among its hand- 
some but less ostentatious neighbors is to 
become. rather than has become, all that 
may be dreamed of so advantageous a spot. 

So far attention has been directed almost 
exclusively to the residences of persons of 
large wealth, but these in Chicago, as else- 
where, are, at the best, a small factor in 
the life of a great city. It is undoubtedly 
true that the observer in Chicago, and espe- 
cially in the outer districts of Chicago, is 
impressed not so much by castles and palaces 
of the rich as by the vast number of at- 
tractive homes of persons of moderate means. 
This is true notably as one drives up the 
famous north shore stretching miles away 
along Lake Michigan, through Lake View, 
Buena Park, Sheridan Park, Edgewater, and 
on to the boundary-line of Evanston. But 
the picture does not end there. Your Chi- 
“ago man believes that all Cook County is 
his, and with an automobile law that per- 
mits fast travelling, and a perfect system of 
railway transportation, he is free to go up 
the Sheridan Road to and beyond Evanston, 
through Kenilworth, Winnetka, Glencoe, and 
Highland Park to Lake Forest, twenty-eight 
miles from the heart of town. It is true 
also of the West Side in a more contracted 
space, and Oak Park, Hinsdale, and River- 
side, and a dozen other suburbs of striking 
beauty, are filled with people who are as 
strongly Chicagoans at heart as if they 
slept as well as worked in the noise and 
distraction of the loop. 

To the perfection of the summer weather 
and the prodigality of building space Chi- 
cago owes most of the charm of individual 
home life. The same great body of water 
at its doors that beneficently antagonizes the 
hot blasts from the southwest tempers the 
chilling winds that sweep down from the 
north. It matters little that the winters 


are tong and cold if the summers and au- 
tumns are beyond reproach, and the house- 
holder who has a lawn to be mowed and a 
jittle garden to be cultivated could not have 
much more if he were Mr. Rockefeller him- 
self. Of course there are those of great 
wealth who go out of town partly for a 
change and partly from force of habit, and 
if they are not in Europe or along the At- 
lantiec seaboard they are likely to be found 
living in palaces for a few months around 
Lake Geneva, keeping up country houses in 
Oconomowoc or Waukesha, or renewing an 
acquaintance with the Chicago winter in 
the resorts of northern Michigan. 

But it is gradually impressing itself upon 
Chicagoans that when Nature laid out the 
north shore an absolute garden spot was 
prepared for the happiness of the people, 
and even much more rapidly than Chicago 
itself appreciates the territory contiguous to 
the lake is filling up with houses and homes 
of the more attractive and better sort. For 
many years Lake Forest has been the sum- 
mer home of persons of means, but with 
the expansion of the city and the estab- 
lishment of rapid transit it has been found 
not only convenient, but agreeable, to make 
it a permanent place of residence, and so 
rapidly is Chicago growing that already, 
with twenty-five miles of lake front, it seems 
cnly a matter of a few years when the lit- 
tle towns north of Evanston will be swal- 
lowed up as completely as the old subdi- 
visions from Lake View to and including 
Rogers Park. 

The question might be asked, Is there, 
then, no apartment or flat life in Chicago? 
Unhappily, yes, and, still more unhappily, 
the evil is spreading. Lot owners and spec- 
ulators have been quick to take advantage of 
the probable increase in income from build- 
ing into the air instead of along the ground, 
and apartments of all grades have been the 
result. But the average Chicagoan does not 
fall in cheerfully with the cooped-up ex- 
istence, and wherever it is possible he takes 
advantage of space and sits under his own 
vine and fig-tree. Many things conduce to 
this choice. Rents are reasonable, as rents 
go in American cities, and building induce- 
ments are plentiful. Chicago as a general 
market is not excelled, hardly equalled, in 
the United States, and as contrasted with 
the Eastern cities the necessaries of” life 
are almost as cheap. 

The climate in summer and until late in 
the autumn is inviting for porch and out- 
door life, and everybody knows that indi- 
vidual homes are a potent factor in the 
promotion of social intercourse, to which 
nothing is more destructive than the nar- 
row and chilling confines of a restricted 
apartment. If there is perhaps in Chicago 
more than in any other large American 
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The Residence of Franklin MacVeagh, Chicago 
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The Suburban Home of James H. Moore, Esq. 


city a broad feeling of democracy and good 
fellowship, it may be attributed to the open- 
ness of home life, the porch - visiting—in 
contradistinction to porch-climbing, also too 
common in Chicago—and the pride and 
pleasure each householder takes in his hab- 
itation and in the exercise of hospitality. 

The wealthier classes in Chicago have 
manifested a distinct disinclination \ta 
live in compressed quarters. Mrs. Em- 
mons Blaine, member of the Board 
of Education, general philanthropist, and 
the woman who gave Chicago million- 
aires their primary lesson in the noble art 
of making a fair return on the personal- 
property tax list, put up the first expensive- 
ly elaborate apartment-house. To show her 
confidence in her venture she went to live in 
the building, but it is noteworthy that Mrs. 
Blaine has gone back, or is shortly going 
back, to her own city house, and that there 
is no manifest eagerness on the part of other 
citizens of great wealth to profit by the 
opportunities she and other philanthropic 
builders have presented. Entertaining in a 
ballroom at the top of an apartment-house 
or hotel, or in the comparatively cramped 
rooms of an apartment, has never appealed 
to the Chicago taste, and is not likely to 
find immediate favor. 

That awful spectre, the servant-girl prob- 
lem, is the one distracting feature of home 
life in Chicago. Sweden has contributed 
largely to the domestic troubles of the West, 





and the more Chicago studies the Swedish 
servant-maid, the better it understands and 
applauds the dissolution of the Swedish-Nor- 
wegian alliance. A few months ago some of 
the rich philanthropic women of this city 
engaged in a movement for the amelioration 
of the lot of the ‘“ downtrodden servant- 
girl,” shortening hours of labor, engaging 
shifts of help, and otherwise complicating 
the situation. The result, of course, was 
general demoralization and failure. 

Chicagoans realize fully the shortcomings 
of their city. They know that it has many 
defects, which are at once impressed upon 
the stranger within the gates—defects of 
astounding growth out of all proportion to 
the years of existence, of a motley and un- 
assimilated population, of an antiquated 
charter, of a sorrowful lack of municipal 
funds, of a certain careless and turbulent 
element that has little respect for law, and 
of a full share of bad government. They 
know also that at one time, through reason 
of these obvious defects, and of surface dis- 
advantages, men of wealth and leisure were 
moving out and seeking homes in New York 
and other places of more settled conditions 
in the East. But they believe that that time 
has gone by, that all objections will be 
answered in the near future by the radical 
cure of all these deficiencies, and that Chi- 
cago will become what by nature it was in- 
tended to become, and live up to its name, 
Urbs in Horto, the Garden City. 

















The Potter Palmer Mansion 





| THE INTERNATIONAL 
| HARVESTER COMPANY 


| One of the World’s Greatest Industrial Organ- 
izations 


HERE are few farming communities to-day that 

would be self-supporting without improved 

agricultural machines and implements; there 
is not a railroad in the United States that would not 
be bankrupt if the farming communities were not self- 
supporting: there is not a merchant between New 
York and San Francisco that could strike a solvent 
balance sheet if the arteries of trade were not fed by 
the golden grain ripe from the harvest. No wonder 
the inventors and developers of modern farm ma- 
chines have grown prosperous; no wonder their 
business ramifies beyond the seas; no wonder they 
are able to employ thousands of men to mine the 
crude ore, thousands to smelt the ore, and form the 
material into finished machines, and thousands to 
sell the machines—and from what a small beginning 
they have grown! 

It is, indeed, a far cry from the early efforts in this 
line to the plants and industries of the International 
Harvester Company. The first reapers were made 
mostly of wood, and the first self-binders, made 
twenty-five years ago, had wooden frames; and they, 
in their way, opened the academy door and a broader 
life to many farmer boys, as the machines succeeding 
them have to many more’ But old methods have 
long since passed away. Steel drop forgings, malleable 
iron and gray iron castings, make modern harvesting 
machines models in strength and ease of operation; 
and it was the demand from the farmers toe these 
modern methods in construction that concentrated 
the manufacture of harvesting machines in a few 
great plants. 

The patent laws of the United States are liberal and 
encouraging, as they should be. They have done 
much to place America in the front rank industrially. 
When, therefore, the twine binder was first intro- 
duced it was something of a monopoly, as are all 

reat inventions, for a limited period under the law. 

nly twenty-two manufacturers of harvesting 
machines in the United States acquired the necessary 
license or right to make use of this invention, and 
they used it as long as the farmer was satisfied with 
wood construction. A factory with an output of a 
few thousand machines could then be operated with 
a fair degree of economy and a minimum of shop-cost, 
as the machinery needed for working wood was not 
very complicated. 

On the other hand, steel machines cannot be built 
economically in a factory with a limited output. 
Naturally the demand gravitated to those who could 
supply it; and it is interesting to note the develop- 
ment of an industry so essential to the prosperity of 
a nation. Take the original McCormick works, now 
a part of the International company—there is still 

reserved an old engine ready for use in an emergency. 
t was installed in 1872, and was at that time con- 
sidered an immense structure, and it was, as it had 
350 horse-driving-power, and for several years it was 
adequate to meet the needs of the McCormick works. 

How is it to-day? - In this establishment there are 
seven large power. plants with engines aggregating 
14,000 horse-power. The Deering plant, also a part 
of the International Harvester Company, is not a 
whit behind, for there is one central point developing 
12,000 horse - power of electrical energy, which is 
transferred to motors in various departments. 

The company has three large plants in Chicago— 
the Deering, McCormick and Plano works—which 
give employment to a large number of men. Large 
twine mills form a part of the Deering and McCormick 








| plants, and in these mills is manufactured binder 





| twine used on the company’s harvesting machines. 


Its mammoth steel mills are located at South Chicago. 
The company also owns and operates the following 

lants outside of Chicago: Champion works, Spring- 

eld, Ohio; Milwaukee works, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Osborne works, Auburny New York, and the works of 
the International Harvester Company of Canada, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ontario; and plans are rapidly 
maturing for the establishment of the flax - twine 
industry, and this twine, which has worked satis- 
factorily through extended trials, will be manu- 
factured extensively. 

The substantial increase in the financial strength 
of this company enables it to produce practically all 
of the raw material entering into the construction of 
its machines, and hence its entire line is manufactured 
at the lowest possible cost. The wood entering into 
the construction of the machines is secured from the 
company’s extensive timber lands; fuel for operating 
purposes is mined in the company’s coal fields. The 
company has its own iron mines and steel mills in 
which is worked up the structural material—all of 
which means a great reduction in the cost of manu- 
facturing harvesting machines. 

Has this concentration of energy, this amalgama- 
tion of capital, worked to the disadvantage of the 
farmer? Pacts give a negative reply to the question. 
An increase in the output of any product reduces its 
cost, generally speaking. This is almost, if not quite, 
an inexorable law. Take the twine binder, for ex- 
ample. How wonderful its mechanism! And yet 
how trivial its*cost! 

Harvesting machines have not advanced in price 
within recent years, although practically everything 
else made of steel and iron has. Even a considerable 
advance in the cost of labor has been offset by 
economies in management, and the International 
Harvester Company stands almost, if not quite, 
alone as a consolidation that has not advanced prices, 
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CHICAGO SOCIETY 


BY JAMES OSMAN 


last ultimate sign of provincialism lies 
in the utterance of the simply query, 
** Whose automobile is that?” 

To infer that a New-Yorker knows the 
ownership of each motor-car on Fifth Avenue 
is rightly held to imply that the questioner 
comes from some smaller community, where 
every man possesses an accurate and often 
interesting knowledge of his neighbor’s be- 
longings. Yet this forbidden query, and a 
thousand others as intimate, may be, and 
are, asked in Chicago with perfect propriety 
and reasonableness. 

Broadly speaking, “ every one ” in Chicago 
knows “every one” else, and this village- 
like quality gives to the city’s social life 
the sane and simple healthfulness belonging 
to almost all American cities outside of 
New York. But withal it has a breadth, 
a dignity, and a certain quick adaptability 
that keeps the “small-town” flavor from 
being a preeminent characteristic. 

Chicago society is now in a curious stage 
of transition. Money does not control it, 
nor has money been able to shake the hard- 
working traditions of the first generation 
by creating a leisure class in the second or 
third. Riches cannot buy admission to the 
inner social life, and to live that life does 
not require large expenditures. 

Yet the power of money is beginning to 
divide Chicago society into sets and castes, 
with quiet pride and moderate incomes on 
the one side and more expensive living on 
the other. Those who have still show a 
whole-hearted eagerness to include in their 
costlier pleasures those who have not. For, 
in spite of the reputation of years, it may 
fairly be said that Chicago’s rich make lit- 
tle ostentatious display of wealth for 
wealth’s sake. The city has passed through 
that period, and is done with it. But the 
invisible jiines of money are being drawn 
more and more strictly, because those who 
have not cling to the old-fashioned law for- 
bidding the acceptance of favors that cannot 
be returned in kind. 

Internally there is a social change in the 
air, that may not seem so evident or so 
important to the outsider. It is more im- 
portant to Chicago, because it is nothing 
less than a change of dynasty. As Mrs. 
Astor reigns supreme in New York, so Mrs. 
Potter Palmer has “ queened ” it in Chicago. 


I: has been said in New York that the 


> 


Mrs. Palmer’s sovereignty has not been ques- 
tioned since the days of the World’s Fair, 
and it may not be questioned even now. 
But for the first time there has arisen a 
rival who might successfully assume the 
sceptre. Mrs. Arthur Caton was last month 
married to Mr. Marshall Field, the richest, 
and in many ways the most influential, man 
in Chicago. Mrs. Field has long been the 
unquestioned “ vice-reine,” and her name, her 
wealth, and her personality, it is generally 
admitted, may again shift the social capitol 
from the “ North Side ” back to the “ South 
Side,” where it was before the fire of 1871. 

In the old days the two divisions of the 
city, made by the sluggish Chicago River, 
were almost as widely separated in spirit as 
were the North and South of 1860. Now, 
however, the originators of the feud have in 
large part passed away, and their descend- 
ants do not keep it up with anything like 
the ancient bitterness. Furthermore, the 
North Side has admittedly won the contest 
for supremacy by force of numbers, if noth- 
ing else. Its frontage on the blue waters of 
Lake Michigan is not spoiled, like that of 
the South Side, by a stretch of noisy rail- 
road tracks, and it has readily attracted al- 
most all the people socially prominent. 

To offset the Lake Shore Drive the South 
Side offers Prairie and Calumet avenues, 
with their rows of dignified solid-looking 
residences. But the builders of these houses 
have mostly gone to their reward, and their 
sons and daughters have married and moved 
across the river. 

At present. however, the South Side is 
starting on the up grade toward the recov- 
ery of its former priority. There is a 
scheme to sink the obnoxious railroad tracks 
and to construct an outer boulevard con- 
necting with the Lake Shore Drive by a 
memorial bridge over the river. The younger 
generations have taken it into their heads 
to return to the homes of their ancestors, 
and with the advent of Mrs. Field, who has 
just returned from her London . wedding, 
things may once more be as they were 
“ befo’ the wah.” 

Whether Mrs. Field will make any effort 
towards winning a social supremacy is yet 
an unsettled question. As Mrs. Caton she 
entertained a great deal, and everything that 


she gave had a snap and go to it that made. 


the younger element her devoted admirers. 

















The great Crowd which attends Concerts of the Chicago Orchestra 
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One of the many attractive Golf Clubs “near Chicago 


Mr. Marshall Field has a large residence on 
Prairie Avenue, built in the comfort-seeking 
style of thirty years ago, and it is this house 
that the South Side hopes to see made the 
new social centre. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer’s hold on the loyalty 
of Chicago is a strong one. As _ president 
of the Board of Women Managers of the 
World’s Fair in 1893 her tact and ability 
won her a national position. Since then she 
has taken the lead in all branches of social 
activity. She has been the moving spirit 
in the great charity balls at the Auditorium, 
and last year she planned and carried 
through an elaborate féte for the benefit of 
the Russian Red Cross fund despite the 
strong pro-Japanese feeling manifested by 
many Chicagoans of position. She has been 
president of the Fortnightly, the most ex- 
clusive woman’s club, and annually throws 
open to club-women from all over the city 
her castlelike home on the Lake Shore Drive. 
No charitable enterprise has appealed in 
vain to Mrs. Palmer, and her wonderful 
abilities as a hostess, coupled with her elab- 
orate entertainments, have made her lead- 
ership a thing that “every one” is willing 
to acknowledge. Chicago appreciates her 
undoubted services to the city, and an in- 
vitation to her house is justly recognized 
as a social cachet of value. It is another 
thing in Mrs. Palmer’s favor that she has 
been a conservative bulwark for the “old 
families,’ and has used her great power 
without fear or favor. Other social leaders 
on the North Side are Mrs. Franklin Mac- 
Veagh. Mrs. Watson Blair, and Mrs. Harold 


McCormick, daugliter of Mr. John D. Rocke- . 


feller. 

Young people hold the centre of the stage 
in Chicago society. About the débutantes, 
the younger women, and the bachelor gradu- 
ates of the Eastern universities circle most 
of the formal activities of the annual “ sea- 
son.” 

The “season” starts with the Horse Show 
late in October and ends with startling 
abruptness when Lent arrives. It is marked 
by few “big” events. First and foremost 
is the Charity Ball, now resumed after an 
intermission of some years. Its invitation 
list numbers 6000 names, so that everybody 
who is anybody and almost everybody who 
is not is included. The ball is an elaborate 
affair. This year its leading feature was a 
costume quadrille; last year there was a 
bal poudre. The immense hall of the Audi- 
torium is the scene of the ball, and the deco- 
rations are on a grand scale. 

Next to the Charity Ball comes the Mid- 
winter Cotillion given for and by the younger 
set. This subscription dance has the unique 
characteristic of being managed by an 
anonymous committee. Who the commit- 
teemen are is an absolute secret, and a se- 
eret that is faithfully kept, to the gentle 
annoyance of every woman and almost every 
man in town. In Philadelphia the com- 
mittee in charge of the Assemblies is per- 
force made up of men whose wealth and 
position make them wliolly impervious to 
insidious pulls of any kind or description. 
In Chicago they have cut this Gordian knot 
by shrouding the Midwinter managers in a 
protecting veil of mystery. Young matrons 
stand sponsor for the affair as patronesses, 
but even they are ignorant of the make-up 


of the committee. The Midwinter invitation 
list does not exceed 500, and its cotillions 
are conducted with an accompaniment of 
colored lights, novel favors, and, above all, 
a dash and vim that Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr., 
would find difficult to surpass. 

The only other forms of public entertain- 
ing during the winter are the fétes, or 
bazars, in which society occasionally unites 
for charitable benefits. But the back-bone of 
the season is found in the “ coming - out” 
dances given for the débutantes. Around 
Christmas-time they occur at the rate of 
one or two a night, and dinners, theatre- 
parties. and smaller gatherings fill in the 
vacant evenings at other times. 

Older Chicago is fighting hard to enforce 
the rule of “ early to bed and early to rise” 
in connection with everything that goes on. 
This fight has apparently been lost, as affairs 
keep growing later and later, but it is, 


nevertheless, conceded that older Chicago | 


is right. 

“We have no leisure class,” says the first 
generation, wisely. “Why should we pre- 
tend that we have? Our young men are all 
workers; why should we make them stay 
up all night and then expect them to 
be wide awake and alert the next morn- 
ing?” 

There appears to be no adequate answer 
to this bit of logic. Young men in Chicago 
do work, and work hard. Potter Palmer, 
Jr., is building a bank of his own; his 
brother Honoré has served two years in 
the City Council as Alderman. Other young 
men, following President Roosevelt’s advice 
to be active in polities, are Rutherford Me- 
Cormick, son of the American ambassador 
to France, who is now running for office as 
head of the board in charge of the city’s 
$30,000,000 drainage canal, and Joseph 
Medill Patterson, who, at twenty-six years 
of age, is head of the Municipal Department 
of Public Works. Men with burdens like 
these on their young shoulders cannot well 
keep late hours, but the early-to-bed habit 
of their forefathers has been quite lost sight 
of just the same. 

Another place where the absence of a 
leisure class shows itself is in the slow de- 
velopment of the more expensive sports at 
the country clubs. Chicago, with a score 
of these clubs lying round about it, main- 
tains but one polo team and, but two hunt 
clubs. Polo is played at the Onwentsia 
Club, and the city contains a great number 
of young men whose incomes would allow 
them to indulge in the king of games. They 
can afford the money, but they cannot afford 
the time. So it seems to be increasingly 
difficult even to get sufficient men together 
to make up two teams on the practice days 
throughout the summer. W. W. Keith, C. 
Garfield King, and Frederick McLaughlin 
are some of the polo men whose names are 
not unknown at Narragansett or Meadow- 
brook. 

The hunt clubs are more prosperous. Oc- 
casionally they go to the meet with a field 
of thirty men and women. At Onwentsia, 
Mr. W. Vernon Booth is master of hounds, 
and runs take place three times a week 
during the spring and fal]. Among the most 
daring women riders are Mrs. Hobart C. 
Chatfield-Taylor, one of the city’s noted 
beauties, and Mrs. Preston Gibson, a step- 
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daughter of Mr. Thomas Nelson Page. Both 
clubs follow the anise-seed drag. 

Life at Lake Forest is a notable growth of 
recent years. This pretty little village, 
lying thirty miles up the lake shore, has 
gathered around itself almost every family 
of position in Chicago. The McCor micks and 
the Farwells have beautiful places here, and 
the Armours have just purchased a large 
tract west of the village, where they plan a 
great country estate like those of England. 

Chicago is not a city of clubs, like New 
York. Its clubs are lunch clubs and little 
more, the wide separation of the resi- 
dential sections being in some measure re- 
sponsible for this. The Chicago Club ranks 
first, and is followed by the University, the 
Union, and the Calumet. The last two are 
up-town institutions. The University Club 
is largely an organization of Yale, Harvard, 
and Princeton men. It is an odd fact that 
there are not ten graduates of the University 
of Chicago upon its rolls. 


Bridge whist has fastened its grasp upon 
the Middle West as surely as upon the East. 
It is played constantly and almost prayer- 


fully in Chieago. Playing for money is 
general, and some women play for high 
stakes, just as some women of position smoke 
cigarettes. But there is no force of public 
opinion urging a woman to do either should 
she wish not to. 

The position of a daughter of the late L. 
Z. Leiter as wife of Lord Curzon, late Vice- 
roy of India, has given an impression that 
Chicago girls often make foreign marriages. 
The reverse of the case is the truth. Miss 
Eleanor Patterson has_ recently become 
Countess Gizycki, and Miss Louise Brega 
has married Captain Ralph Haweis James, 
of the English army. But these instances 
are the exceptions which prove the rule. 

Chicago is not blinded by the glare that 
beats about a title. Its society, -in brief, 
is clean, healthful, American, and not money- 
mad. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF KANSAS CITY 


BY E. M. CLENDENING 


development of Kansas City without giv- 

ing the reasons for such development and 
the credit where it properly belongs, viz., to 
the West; therefore, let us designate the 
Father of Waters as the boundary - line 
which divides the United States into two 
parts, the East and the West. What, then, 
is this West? It embraces within its 
boundaries nineteen States and five Terri- 
tories, and produces the bread and meat 
with which to feed the world. Its mineral 
wealth is inexhaustible, and its timber-lands 
are sufficient for ordinary consumption for 
many years to come. The adaptability of 
the soil for diversified crops is such that it 
raises not only corn, wheats oats, rye, bar- 
ley, and hay, but cotton, flaxseed, and 
tropical fruits. Nearly all the gold and sil- 
ver, much of the copper, iron, lead, zine, 
and other minerals, are the products of the 
West. 

The people are representative of American 
citizenship. They are religious, educated, 
energetic, and prosperous. They are proud 
of their churches, schools, and_ colleges. 
They make liberal provision for the unfortu- 
nate. They are helpful to their fellow men, 
and believe in the enforcement of the laws. 
They cultivate the spirit of civic pride, and 


I: is almost impossible to speak of the 


their adopted homes, and while the East 
holds memories that will ever be sacred, the 
shrine of their devotion is the West. 

It has developed statesmen like Benton, 
Vest, Ingalls, and Cockrell; famous authors 
like Stevenson, Field, Harte, Twain, Miller, 
and Burdette: heroes like Boone, Chouteau, 
Crockett, Bowie, and Grant; artists like 
Bingham, Craig, Remington, Russell, Grace 
Hudson, Barse, and Van Millett. 

The birth of the West dates from 1803, 
when we acquired from France for $15,000,- 
000 what is known as the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. There was carved from that terri- 
tory the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and Oklahoma and Indian Territories. 
In 1846 we obtained the Oregon territory, 
which embraces Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho; by the Mexican cession in 1848, Cal- 
ifornia, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. Texas was annexed and admitted 
as a State in 1845. The census of 1800 
gives the population of all the States as 
5,231,992 and the territories, 63,949. In 
1900 we had grown to 76,303,387, and the 
West represented 54,655,793. 

The great ** American waste ” has become 
a factor in the commerce of the world. 
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Independence Boulevard, Kansas City, View looking Eastward from Garfield Avenue 


teach the lesson that “ civic virtue, no less 
than moral virtue, unerringly brings its re- 
ward.” They believe they are living in the 
best part of the greatest country in the 
world. They are first to respond to arms 
at their country’s call. 

This Western country has representatives 
from every State in the Union, and from 
every country on the globe. They worship 
God according to their own convictions. In 
politics they “furnish surprises, but usually 
select. competent rulers. They are loyal to 
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Strictly speaking, we are an agricultural 
country, and depend very largely upon this 
industry for our prosperity. The annual 
corn crop of the United States is about 
2,.444,000,000 bushels and the wheat crop 
about 638,000,000 bushels, and of these two 
products the West harvests 1,080,000,000 
bushels of corn and 446,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. The States of Iowa, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska produce 25 per cent. of 
all the wheat and 35 per cent. of all the 
corn raised in the United States. Only 
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Main Street, Kansas City, northward from Eleventh Street 


two States east of the Mississippi raise 
more wheat than is necessary for their own 
consumption, Illinois and Maryland It has 
been estimated that last year’s crop alone, 
at prevailing prices, was sufficient to pay 
the national debt and the interest thereon 
for one year, and then there would be enough 
left to pay the expenses of the national gov- 
ernment for a fraction of a year. The 
value of the hay and wheat crop in the 
West last year was more than $500,000,000. 
West of the Mississippi River there are 
39,700,000 head of cattle, 29,800,000 hogs, 
and 39,400,000 sheep. 

The poultry industry of Missouri and 
Kansas is greater than the mineral output 
of these two States. At the present price 
of eggs, it has been estimated that the hens 
of the West, during a busy season, lay 
enough eggs in two weeks to pay a large 
portion of the national debt. 

Cotton industry in the West was almost 
unknown until after the opening of Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory to white settle- 
ment in 1893, but to-day this crop figures 
very largely in the general receipts. 

lhrigation has done much for us. The 
cactus valleys of Arizona and New Mexico 
have been turned into beautiful fields, and 
L have never seen better alfalfa than that 
of New Mexico. It is estimated that the 
United States government will expend $25,- 
000,000 in irrigation projects in the West 
within the next two or three years. 

The apples of Missouri and Arkansas have 
a world-wide reputation. The grapes, 
oranges, Jemons, and other fruits of Cali- 
fornia have no superior. No one ever thinks 
of Colorado as anything else but a mineral 
State or summer resort, yet the agricultural 
products of that State last year exceeded 
the mineral by $18,000,000. 

The great West is the producer, and we 
are progressing so rapidly, with the aid of 
irrigation and improved farming machinery, 
that we are almost an independent people. 
Wall Street may trade in options, puts 
and caHs, watered stock, etc., but they 
must look to the West for substantial re- 
sults. 

Secretary-of-Agriculture Wilson, in his re- 
port for 1904, speaking of the farmers of 
our country, says: “An occupation that has 
produced such an unthinkable value, as one 
aggregating nearly $5,000,000,000 within a 
year, may be better measured by some com- 
parisons: All the gold-mines of the entire 
world have not produced since Columbus 
discovered America a greater value of gold 
than the farmers of this country have pro- 
duced in the wealth of two years. This 
year’s product is over six times the amount 
of the capital. stock of all the national 
banks; it comes within three-fourths of a 
billion dollars of equalling the value of the 
manufactures for 1900, less the cost of the 
material used; it is two and a half times 
the gross earnings from the operation of the 
railways; it is twice the sum of our ex- 
ports and imports for a year; it is three 
and a half times the value of all minerals 


produced in this country, including coal, 
iron ore, gold, silver, and quarried stone.” 

The discovery of oil and gas, with coal 
in abundance, in different parts of our trade 
territory, has been the means of establishing 
manufactories of various kinds. We have 
smelters, glass-factories, brick, sewer-pipe, 
and cement plants, and other industries 
scattered throughout the breadth of this 
Western land. The West is so productive 
and its possibilities so great that we can 
only conjecture its future. 

As early as 1854, when the population 
was only 700, Kansas City was a trading- 
point, and even then destined to become the 
inetropolis of the great Southwest. The 
entire trade of Kansas City for. that year 
was estimated at $1,200,000, and of this 
$700,060 represented the jobbing trade in 
Kansas Territory and adjacent counties in 
Nebraska. In 1857. Kansas City boasted 
that her trade and commerce (including live 
stock). amounted to $6,011,300 34, and there 
was no means of transportation except the 
Missouri River and the overland route. 

The first railroad completed to Kansas 
City was in September, 1865, and in less 
than forty years we have become the second 
jargest railroad centre in the world. We 
have twenty systems, comprising thirty-nine 
lines. The mileage covered by the roads 
centring here is 55,000. These roads reach 
thirty-five States and Territories and 11,000 
cities and towns. The total railroad mile- 
age of the United States is 210,000, and of 
this the West has 116,843. There were more 
miles of railroad built in Oklahoma in 1903 
than in the rest of the entire country. 

Kansas City’s trade has grown so rapidly 
that it now requires the handling of 11,000 
freight-cars daily to transact necessary busi- 
ness. These cars, if p'aced in a continuous 
train, would cover a distance of eighty-three 
and one-third miles. 

Our geographical position, the rapid de- 
velopment of the West, and the building 
of railroads have made us a great com- 
mercial centre. We are now a market for 
the necessities and comforts of life. We 
rank first in the sale of agricultural imple- 
ments, second in grain receipts, second in 
packing-house products, and tenth in bank 
clearings. Our trade area reaches to the 
Pacific Ocean on the west, the Dakotas on 
the north, and Texas on the south. 

Our bank clearings for last year were 
$1.098.084,936. the largest in our history. 
The value of the live stock handled at the 
Kansas City stock-yards for 1904 was $90,- 
416,958. an amount sufficient to build near- 
ly 10,000 miles of railroad. The jobbing 
capital of the city represents an _ invest- 
ment of about $80,000.000, and the annual 
sales are something like $225,000,000. We 
have factories to the number of 2000, the 
yearly output amounting to more thon $36,- 
000.000. The value of grain received at this 
market last year was $42,444,040. It is 
not, therefore, surprising to know that we 
have grown from a population of 7285 in 
1858 to a quarter of a million in 1904, and 
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Beams, Angles, Channels, Tees, Plates, 


Sheets—black and galvanized, Bars, 
Bands, Hoops, Rivets, Boiler 
Tubes, and Machinery. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
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Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
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« DRY GOODS 
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A HOUSE EQUIPPED WITH EVERY FACIL- 
ITY FOR HANDLING AT MINIMUM COST 


The Best of the World’s Markets 


A STRONG INDIVIDUVAL- 


ITY AMONG INSTITUTIONS OF [TS CLASS 
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CHARLES N.CREWDSON 


Price, $1.50 





THE ROAD 
By Charles 


N. Crewdson 


The Great “Sook for 
Business Men, Salesmen, 
and Ambitious Young Men 
Some of these stories appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post. 


They are full of Good Fun, 
Good Sense, and Good Business 


Order from your Bookseller or 
THOMPSON & THOMAS 
Publishers 


338 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








while you may not agree with the enthusiast 
who estimates our number at half a million 
in the next ten years, you can at least ad- 
mire tie confidence he displays in this grow- 
ing municipality. Is it any wonder that we 
have been in position to tax ourselves to lay 
193 miles of paved streets, and that within 
the last fifteen years we have paid for street, 
boulevard, and park improvements costing 
$18,000,000 7? 

We have built handsome. office-buildings, 
substantial business houses, and homes that 
are comfortable and elegant. We have seen 
the transition from mule and cable cars to 
those of electricity. The automobile keeps 
us young dodging its impatient speed. The 
temporary churches have given place to in- 
spiring edifices. The school buildings have 
multiplied and still there is call for more. 


We have witnessed the completion of a pub- 
lic library, manual-training high school, 
convention hall, and free public ath. We 
have ample hotel facilities for the present, 
and suflicient places of music to cater to 
every variety of taste. Our newspapers have 
no superior, and we are in daily touch with 
every country on the earth. We can com- 
municate by long-distance telephone with ev- 
ery important place in the United States. 
We enjoy every privilege of an enlightened 
community, and we are blessed beyond our 
deserts. 

The lessen to us of Kansas City is to take 
advantage of our opportunities to redouble 
our energies, to encourage higher manhood 
and better citizenship, to place in office men 
of ability, and to do whatever is right, not 
only to make this place great commercially, 
but also to make it a city worthy of emula- 
tion. 


A One-sided View 

WHEN Maggie, a recent arrival from over 
the sea, had finished cleaning the windows 
her mistress was amazed to discover that 
they had been washed upon the inside only. 
She inquired the reason for this half-com- 
pleted task, thinking that, perhaps, the girl 
was afraid to sit outside the windows. Mag- 
gie’s reply was delivered with fine concern: 

*“T claned ‘em inside so’s we could look 
out, mum, but I lift the dirt on the outside 
so the people couldn’t look in.” 





Wanted to make Sure 


AN old negro went to the bank in which 
he kept his hard-earned savings, and asked 
the paving-teller to give him all the money 
he had deposited. He offered no explana- 
tion of his sudden desire to withdraw his 
funds, and after vain argument with him 
the teller counted out the bills and delivered 
them to the old man. He eyed the paper 
money 2 moment, and said: 

“ Kin I git dat in silver, boss?” 

The teller assured him he could, and 
forthwith made the exchange. The old 
negro retired to a neighboring desk, re- 
mained crouched over it a long time, and 
then, to the teller’s great surprise, returned 
to the window and gleefully thrust his 
money back through the pigeon-hole. Be- 
fore he could speak, the old) man_ said, 
erinning widely: 

* Thanks, boss, you kin take it back. I 
jes wanted t’ see ef it wuz all there.” 





A Natural Inference 

Srx-YEAR-OLD Fanny, just returned from 
Sunday-school. seemed to have something on 
her mind. ‘ Mother,” she said, after a while, 
“they must have had very large beds in 
Bible times.” 

“Why?” asked her mother. 

“Well, our teacher told us to-day that 
Abraham slept with his four fathers.” 
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Kansas Oity; View looking East from Tenth and Broadway, showing part of Retail Business District 
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A New Armored Cruiser 


A sHorT time ago there was launched in 
England a war-vessel which is interesting 
in that it is said to mark the passing of 
the type known as “ armored cruisers ” and 
the transition of such vessels into battle- 
ships. Indeed, this new vessel has been 
spoken of as typical of a new subclass, name- 
ly, the “ fast battie-ship.” 

The Natal, as the new war-ship is named, 
represents this assimilation to the battle- 
ship both in its armament and armor. The 
former consists of six 9.2-inch guns and four 
7.5-inch guns, instead of the six 9.2-inch 
and ten 6-inch guns previously employed on 
British cruisers of this class, thus giving 
fewer guns, but increased penetration for 
each shot, so that, considering the shots fired 
per minute, there is greater energy devel- 
oped with a smaller number of guns. In 
other words the new cruiser can fire twice as 
many shots, effective at a range of three 
miles, as the most powerful vessel of its 
class now in the British navy. These guns 
have also improved mountings, and the latest 
hydraulic and mechanical devices for their 
loading and general operation. The pro- 
tective armor varies from six inches over 
the machinery and other vulnerable parts, 
comprising, in fact, some 60 per cent. of the 
vessel’s length. The ship is 480 feet in 
length, and is designed for a speed of 22.33 
knots. 


The Commerce of 1905 


SHouLp the commercial activity indicated 
by the August figures continue during the 
succeeding four months, the calendar year 
1905 will show the largest volume of com- 
merce, both as to imports and exports, this 
country has ever recorded. Up to August 
31, 1905, imports amounted to $770,412,026, 
as against $667,269,364 in the preceding 
year; and exports were valued at $966,612,- 
607, as compared with $851,203,457 in the 
first eight months of 1904. The value of 
manufactures exported during the _ first 
eight months of 1905 practically equalled 
the total exports of manufactures during the 
entire calendar year 1899, being $376,198,- 
679, as against a total of $380,787,891 for 
the entire year 1899. 








Accuracy in Tunnel Construction 


AN interesting example of the accuracy of 
modern engineering method is shown in a 
comparison recently made between the actual 
construction of the Simplon Tunnel and the 
original surveys. It will be remembered that 
this tunnel. ::asses through a mountain many 
hundred fe beneath its summit, and in the 
original plans due provision had to be made 
for the difference of level, or the gradient 
between the two ends, the total length of 
the tunnel, and the angle between the tun- 
nel’s axis and a known direction. Some of 
these data could be obtained by direct meas- 
urement, but in other cases the preliminary 
surveys and calculations had to be employed. 
When, however, the junction of the tunnels 
from the north and south ends was made, it 
was found that the difference in level 
amounted to less than four inches. 

When the length was computed it was 
thought that the distance would amount to 
19,228.71 meters (about 63,000 feet), and 
the actual construction differed from this 
figure by only two meters (about 61% feet). 
The greatest success was the accuracy of the 
alignment, no deviation whatsoever being de- 
tected. One of the greatest difficulties en- 
countered in this rock was the deviation of 
the plumb-line from the true vertical on 
account of the attraction of the mountain. 
This and the different temperatures expe- 
rienced in various parts of the tunnel are 
some of the causes contributing to make the 
— achieved a noteworthy engineering 
eat. 





Increased Customs Collections 


THE duties collected from customs in the 
United States have increased materially 
since the close of the fiscal year 1905, that 
year having shown no appreciable increase 
in customs revenue as compared with the 
preceding year. The tota] amount of duties 
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collected from customs during the fiscal year 
1905 was $262,060,528, as against $262,013,- 
079 in 1904, the increase being very slight, 
while for June, the closing month of the 
fiscal year 1905, the total customs revenue 
was $22,564,652, as against $22,590,692 in 
June of the preceding year. The revenues 
derived from customs show a decided im- 
provement since the close of the fiscal year. 
Thus the revenue derived from customs in 
July, 1905, amounted to $21,590,149, as 
against $19,483,750 in July of the preceding 
year, and in August amounted to $26,181,- 
282, as compared with $22,417,674 in Au- 
gust, 1904. For the eight months ending 
August 31, 1905, the total customs revenue 
aggregated $177,926,029, as against $170,- 
475,016 in the same months of the preced- 
ing year, and of this increase of $7,451,013, 
$6,870,007 was accumulated during July and 
August of the present year. 





A Matter of Time 


Ar a country fair a machine which bore 
a sign reading “ How to Make Your Trousers 
Last ” occupied a prominent position in the 
grounds, and attracted much attention. A 
countryman who stood gaping before it was 
told by the exhibitor, a person with a long 
black mustache, a minstrel-stripe shirt, and a 
ninety-four-karat diamond in a red cravat, 
that for one cent deposited in the slot the 
machine would dispense its valuable sar- 
torial advice. The countryman dug the re- 
quired coin from the depths of a deep pocket 
and dropped it in the slot. Instantly the 
machine delivered a card on which was 
neatly printed: 

“Make your coat and waistcoat first.” 








Apvicze to MotHers —Mrs. Wrinstow’s Sootuinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething 


is the best remedy for diarrhoea —[Adv. 





THE NURSERY'S FRIEND 
is Borpen’s Eacte Branp Conpensep MiLK Scientifically 
prepared as an infant food, it is the nearest ar proach to mother’s 
milk Send for Baby's Diary, a valuable booklet for mothers 
108 Hudson Street New York.—|Adv.] 








IN AN EMERGENCY 
a residence telephone is extremely valuable Have 
Write for booklet and rates. New York TELEPHONE 
ts Dey Street —[Adv.] 


ou one? 
OMPANY 





THE BEST WORM _ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 2s cents a box.—[{Adv } 





It 1s pleasant to take and cures 


CuItprReEN like Ptso’s Cure 
25c —{Adv. 


their coughs At druggists 


Usz BROWN'’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar —[Adv.] 


rears 


vention is worth a 








box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 


Pears’ Soap. 
Established in 1789. 
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It soothes the | 
child, softens the gums, allays all ey cures wind colic, and | 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


—-GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA. 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH. 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE: THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI. 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND ITIS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW- 
EVER, STILL RETAIN THE RIGHT TO USE THE 
OLD BOTTLE, AND LABEL AS WELL), DISTILLED 
BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE 
SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS 
AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


TOILET 


POWDER 


AositiveReliet =a 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 


and all skin troubles, ** 4 éitt/e 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but a reason for it,"* 
Delizhtful after shaving and after bath- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or maiied on receiptof 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sasple /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 
— Your Crooked Legs 
Made to appear Straight l 
by the Perfect Leg dh. 
orm. Undetectable. Fits]' 
any leg. Light as a feather 
Perfectly comfort- 


able, Seut postpaid in plain 
package with complete in- 






















structions for om two 
dollars ($2.00), Corre- 
spondence confidential. 
Write today. 

THE SYM-FORM CoO. 
201 Monroe Street, Chicago, Il, 











_—“*Have Some Style About You’’ — 





‘SIX MONTHS FREE 





THE MINING HERALD. Leading 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write for it today. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New. York. 





PISO'’S CURE FOR 1» 


“ 
- 

GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS a 
ml Best Cough Syrup, ‘Tastes Good. Use PS 
” in time. Sold by druggists. — 


“CONSUMPTION % 
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BOONEKAMP 


Bitters 


Bracer—tonic—and cordial. 

Delicious at all hours. An 
“Elixir of Life.’’ Invigorates, 
strengthens, enlivens but does 
not intoxicate, Gives an ap- 
petite, and good health. 


ENJOYABLE AS A COCKTAIL 
AND BETTER FOR YOU. 


6,000,000 BOTTLES IMPORTED TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 
At all hotels, clubs, restaurants, wine 
merchants, grocers, etc. 
Bottled only by 
H, UNDERBERG ALBRECHT, 
Rheinberg, Germany, 
Since 1846 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, 


General Agents, 
New York. 
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‘ A segar that makes 

triends of our customers, 
and friends for them— 
uniform high quality. 


La ra 
MaASKiIt, 


‘¢ The Perfect Havana.’’ 
Panetelas Crande 


(Mild—Exquisite) 


10c. each 
. $4.25 for 50 


YW, Main Office and Humidors " 
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Cheap Farm Lands in 
New York 


Srnce 1870 farm lands in. New York State 
have decreased $100,000,000. <A part of this 
is due to the wiping out of the inflation in 
farm values, which was reached shortly after 
the close of the civil war. Another reason 
for the decrease is given in the State En- 
gineer’s Bulletin No. 10, where he states 
that in 1865 the average freight rate for 
the hauling of a ton one mile was three and 
one-quarter cents, while in 1904 the average 
freight rate for the hauling of a ton one 
mile was three-quarters of a cent per ton per 
mile, making a reduction in cost of two and 
one-half cents per ton per mile in the past 
forty years. He then goes on to state that 
if the people using the railroads of New 
York State in the year 1904 had to pay the 
same railroad rates on freight that prevailed 
in 1865 they would have had to pay over 
$142,000,000 more for their local freight, 
and over $326,000,000 more for their through 
freight than they did actually pay in 1904. 
This saving in the cost of transportation has 
been made by private corporations, and the 
public, while always complaining of freight 
rates, have had the benefit. 

The highway system of the State of New 
York during the same forty years that the 
above reduction was-made in freight rates 
has not been improved so as to reduce the 
cost of local transportation on them, and 
this neglect has given the States west of 
New York almost the complete control of 
our farm markets in New York city and 
Buffalo, and the canal cities. It is now pro- 
posed to improve the highways of the State 
of New York during the next ten years by 
covering the main highways with gravel or 
macadam, according to the requirements of 
each community, and at the same time 
bringing the lateral roads to a better state of 
perfection by more constant attention and 
supervision. 

The result of this will be that where a 
ton of freight on the highways during the 
past. forty years has cost twenty-five cents 
per ton per mile to be moved, it will in the 
next ten years, on the improved roads, be 
moved at a cost of from eight cents to ten 
cents per ton per mile. The average haul 
is about three miles, and this immense saving 
in the cost of local transportation will com- 
pel the States west of New York to either 
improve their highways in order to again 
enter our market, or, if they fail to do it, 
the New York State farmer will again be 
able to supply the New York city market 
with produce in competition of the West. 
This raises the question as to whether a 
farm-owner should sell his farm at the pres- 
ent time, or hold it for an advance in value 
from the improved roads. 





Helping It Along 


Tue following anecdote of President 
Roosevelt’s youth is being told in England. 
When Roosevelt was a student at Harvard 
he was required to recite a poem in public 
declamation. He got as far as a line which 
read: 

“When Greece her knees in suppliance bent,” 


when he stuck there. Again he repeated, 
“When Greece her knees... ,” but could 
get no farther. The teacher waited patient- 
ly, finally remarking, “Grease her knees 
again, Roosevelt, then perhaps she'll go.” 





The Latest Atlantic Cable 


Tue recent laying of a new Atlantic cable 
between Canso, Nova Scotia, and Water- 
ville, Ireland, does not seem to indicate 
that submarine telegraphy is to be entirely 
supplanted by wireless in the immediate fu- 
ture. Furthermore. in this cable have been 
embodied important improvements involving 
both size and features of design, so that it 
is possible to transmit signals at a speed 15 
per cent. greater than in the case of any 
other Atlantic cable of equal length. To ap- 
preciate the size of a cable of this kind it 
can be noted that the amount of copper re- 
quired for the conductor was 1,411,200 
pounds. while for the insulation 799,688 
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pounds of gutta percha were used, and for 
the protective covering and armor 16,845,000 
pounds of brass tape, jute, yarn, iron-wire, 
and preservative compound were employed. 

A cable of this kind is not uniform 
throughout its entire length, as different 
conditions of bottom and depth necessitate 
different forms of protective coating, and 
this, of course, influences the cost of the 
cable, which varies from $1000 to $6000 per 
mile. Approaching the shores of Newfound- 
Jand, where the anchors of the fishing-boats 
are likely to foul the cable, the construction 
is heavy, while the shore lengths themselves 
are very massive. so that the cable is able 
to resist the chafing against a rocky bottom 
and other damaging effects. As the water 
deepens the cable becomes lighter, not only 
as then it is safe from mechanical injury, 
but owing to the fact that, at extreme 
depths, such as nearly three miles, to raise 
a heavy cable from the bottom would be prac- 
tically impossible on: account of the enor- 
mous pressures encountered. 

The cable described was laid between 
September 23 and October 3, the cable- 
ship, which had experienced the misfor- 
tune of striking a rock several weeks 
previously, leaving Canso on the former 
date. It is interesting to note that cables 
are usually laid from west to east during 
the summer months, on account of the pre- 
vailing winds, as the cable vessels can thus 
make much better weather. This last cable, 
like all the modern Atlantic cables, is used 
duplex, and is the fifth of the Atlantic cables 
to be laid by the Commercial Cable Company. 





An Alluring Possibility 


Tim. “Say, Pat, wouldn’t it be great now 
if the Emperor of Japan should die?” 

Pat. “How would it be afhter bein’ 
great?” 

Tim. “ Why, sure! Then Teddy Roosevelt 
could app’int Bill Taft in his place.” 





Trade Prosperity 


THE record of the foreign commerce of the 
United States during August strongly re- 
flects the prosperous condition of trade and 
industry. Figures just published by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, through 
its Bureau of Statistics, show that exports 
of manufactures during the single month of 
August have increased nearly $9,000,000, or 
about 25 per cent., as compared with the 
same month of last year, and about $20,000,- 
000 as compared with August, 1901. Mean- 
time the manufacturers have increased their 
consumption of materials imported for use 
in the various processes of domestic indus- 
try, the August, 1905, imports of crude arti- 
cles for use in manufacturing having in- 
creased nearly $2,000,000 over the imports of 
August, 1904, while there is an increase of 
about $50,000,000 when the eight months 
ending with August of this year are com- 
pared with the corresponding period a year 
earlier. That class of manufacturers’ mate- 
rials designated as “wholly or partially 
manufactured ” also shows increased imports 
—about $1,000,000 during August, and over 
$13,000,000 during the eight months ending 
with August. 





A Profitable Hunt 


A city woman who recently spent a few 
days at a farm bought some poultry from 
the farmer with a view to their providing 
fresh eggs for breakfast every morning. She 
sent them to town by messenger, at the same 
time despatching a note to her husband tell- 
ing him to look out ‘for the consignment. 
Her husband, on reaching his home, that 
night asked if the poultry had arrived. He 
was informed that they had; but, explained 
the servant, he had carelessly left the base- 
ment door open and they had all escaped. 
A fowl hunt was immediately organized. 
The next day the husband, meeting his wife 
on her return, exclaimed: “A nice time I 
had with your poultry! I spent three hours 
hunting for them and only found ten.” 

“You may consider yourself lucky, then,” 
replied his wife, “ for I bought only six.” 
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Our Record in Porto Rico 
(Continued from page 1552.) 


that American communities, as a whole, are 
rather more apt than not to prefer mob law 
to due prccess. 

Americans here who have nected the per- 
sistent effort to create disrespect for Amer- 
ican authority and American institutions 
keenly regretted this extraordinary deliv- 
crance on the part of Judge MacKenna. 
Their surprise at the matter was all the 
greater from the fact that the judge, after 
characterizing the offences of the criminals 
in terms of unmeasured severity, actually 
imposed sentences upon them so light, in 
view of their very aggravated guilt, that it 
is feared some of the less intelligent, accus- 
tomed as they are to Spanish rigor in such 
cases, will interpret the penalty as rather 
condoning the offence than reprehending it. 

In enumerating the sources from which 
those who are trying to create false im- 
pressions concerning American habits and 
sentiment derive their ammunition, our old 
friends the whirling dervishes of the so- 
called “ antiimperialism ” are not to be for- 
gotten. The standard authorities in this 
Massachusetts cult are seriously quoted as 
exponents of true American sentiment re- 
garding our insular possessions and _ policy. 
Their pink-tea twitter, so lightly considered 
at home, is made to do service here in em- 
harrassing American effort, just as it was 
made to do service in causing the loss of 
valuable American lives in the Philippines. 

Overwhelming in majority as are the 
newspapers devoting their energies to spread- 
ing the doctrine of anti-Americanism in 
Porto Rico, it is not quite an undivided 
journalistic front that is arrayed against 
us. As strong a paper as any on the island, 
and the strongest in loyal support of Amer- 
ica and Americanism, is the one which Mr. 
Manuel V. Domenech controls—The Eagle, 
of Ponce. Mr. Domenech, who was educated 
in the United States, speaks English with- 
out a trace of accent, and who is American 
to the core in all his ideas and leanings, is 
yet a born Porto-Rican, and devoted heart 
and soul to whatever he conscientiously be- 
lieves is for the island’s best interests. Al- 
most single-handed and alene he is fighting 
through the columns of The Eagle the bat- 
tle of Americanism against practically the 
united forces of all the other newspapers on 
the island. 

And yet even Mr. Domenech and the party 
he represents, and of which he is a leader, 
are not to be counted as in sympathy with 
the present American administration at 
San Juan. 

But that. is another story. Its narration 
involves a plunge into the tempestuous seas 
of Porto-Rican politics. 


A Rose by another Name 


In the long and amusing chronicle of 
dramatic contretemps none is more ludicrous 
than something which once forced itself 
into the stage experiences of Clara Morris. 
It happened years ago, during a New York 
run of “ Camille,” but it was so far from 
the sort of thing that is easily forgotten 
that Miss Morris still loves to tell the story, 
usually prefacing it with: ‘Somewhere in 
the wide, wide world, there is an .actor— 
and a good actor—who can never eat celery 
without thinking of me.” Then she explains. 

“In the first scene of ‘Camille,’ as you 
remember, Armand takes a rose from his 
mistress as a love-token. But this particu- 
lar night, just before we reached that point, 
I suddenly missed the flower from its accus- 
tomed place on my breast. I had to have 
the blossom or something for a substitute; 
the strength of the scene hung on it. As I 
talked my lines I hunted_ the stage with 
eager eyes, but no rose was there, and the 
only possible something in its place was the 
celery on the dinner-table of the setting. 

“ Any port in a storm. I moved over to 
the table; I twisted the celery tops into a 
tight bunch; and I began the words: ‘ Take 
this flower. If held and caressed it will 
fade in an evening.’ 

“ Armand rose to the occasion, for he man- 
aged to control himself long enough to re- 
ply: ‘It is a cold, scentless flower. It is a 
strange flower.’ 

“ And I thoroughly agreed with him!” 
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that’s the Winchester. 


tastes. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 








HUNTING RIFLES FOR BIG GAME. 


There are many makes of hunting rifles, but only one that is always reliable: 

Winchester Repeating Rifles repeat. They don’t jam, 

catch or fail to extract. On your big-game hunting trip, don’t handicap yourself 

with an unreliable rifle—take a Winchester. They are made in calibers suitable 

for all kinds of hunting and in styles and weights to meet a wide diversity of 

Winchester Rifles and Winchester Cartridges are made for one another. 
FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 























Financial 
Letters Bills of exchange bought and 


sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 

of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

‘s of Credit. Collections made. 
Credit. 


International Cheques. Cer- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


tificates of Deposit. 
Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Tue Aupir ComMpANy OF New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 

JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Treas. and Gen. Manaver. 

GEORGE W. YOUNG F. C. RICHARDSON, 
Vice-Presidents. Assistant Treasurer, 








Investigations for ; 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 





NEW YORK, 

Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Building, 

15th and Market Sts, La Salle and Monroe Sts. 
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For Attractive Winter Voyages 


See the Cruise Programme of the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
nm ORIENT 


Including MADEIRA, SPAIN, the MEDITERRANEAN, 
EGYPT, and the HOLY LAND, by the 


S S MOLTK From New York, Jan. 30, 1906 | 
r . Duration 76 Days. Cost, $300 and upward | 
ie WEST INDIES “tain 

By the ‘‘PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE” 


Leaving New York 


Jan. 15, 1906, Duration 19 days: Cost $125 and upward 
Feb. 6, Duration 26 days; Cost $175 and upward 
Mar. 8, Duration 23 days; Cost $150 and upward 


SPECIAL SHORT CRUISES DURING THE FALL, 
SPRING, AND WINTER MONTHS 


By the *‘PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE” and ‘* METEOR” 


From,New York to the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas 
— Cruises in the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas and to 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 


The Duration of these Cruises varies from 14 to 33 days, 
and the Cost is from $75 to $175 and upward. 








Complete Itineraries and Illustrated Booklets wil! be sent 
promptly to any address upon application to the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


1229 Walnut St. 159 Randolph St. 901 Olive St. | 


37 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 8T. LOUIS | 


NEW YORK 





pathies. 
comes out of its pages, and grips 
you like one in real life; when you 
get all a-tremble for fear that she 
may do this thing and groan and 
moan because she does do that; 
when, in a word, she seems so real 
that your interest is personal and 
you worry over her, then there is 
everv reason to exult.—Cleveland 
Leader. ) 


The 
Gambler 


From the “ Cleveland Leader.’’ 


LORY BE! she has done it 


again! 
Who? 
Katherine Cecil Thurston, au- 


thor of that fascinating story ‘‘ The 
Masquerader.”’ 


In Heaven’s name, what has she 


done ? 


She has written THE novel of 


the year again. 


What is it called? 
“The Gambler.” 
And why do you grow thus 


hysterical over it? 


Because cf its pull on the sym- 
When a woman in a book 


It deserves a wider and more 


enthusiastic circle of readers than 
“The Masquerader.” 
is led from situaticn to situation 
with an unflagging eagerness to 
know “what next ?’—N. Y. Times. 


The reader 





WANTED _iivertise, ‘Salary, $8.00 per day; ex: | HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


penses advanced. IDEAL CUTLERY CO., Chicago 
1575 
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3 The Loftis Credit System can be made a great convenience at Christmas, New Year’s, Birthdays, Wed- ¢¢;\= 


NW 














Dept. L 61,92 to 98 State St.. 
BROS &C0.165e CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


Qo dings, Anniversaries, etc. It enables you to make a beautiful and valuable gift without the aS 
St) outlay of much money. Make the first payment and you can give a loved one Ry 
Ae your choice of the splendid pieces shown in our Catalog. Diamonds win Hearts. Pt g= 
= H H H In its sixty-six pages are one thousand illustrat- S 
= Write for a Copy of the Loftis Christmas Catalog ions of fine Diamonds, high grade Watches £3) GZ 
A and Jewelry, To all applicants we mail free a copy of our splendid Catalog and also our superb Souvenir Diamond Booklet. = 
SS Write for Loftis Catalog. On receiving our Catalog in the privacy of your home select a Diamond, Watch or any article SS 
5 of Jewelry. On communicating with us we will send the article on approval to your residence, place o 5 Zo 
Zm business or express office as preferred and you can examine it. You are freeto buy ornot. Wedeliverour The Gold Meda! FJ 
SS [— goods anywhere in the United States. We pay all charges. Write for the Loftis ristmas Catalog Today. Highest Award = 
Sti) Invest in a Diamond Diamonds are predicted to increase in value twenty per cent in the next which we won at JM, 
Za twelve months. Buy a Diamond the Loftis way. One-fifth the price to be the World's Fair, Ze 
<i paldondelivery. You retain the article, pay balance in eight equal monthly payments, sending cash direct St. Louls. Sas 
S tous, Write Today for the Loftis Christmas Catalog. Sixty-six pages. Write Today. : x > »> 
= Recor We have an bonorable record of almost fifty years. We are the Oldest, the Largest and the aed 
Za most Reliable Credit Retailers of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry in the world. sk your sd 
local banker about Loftis Bros. & Co. He will rumen ap rey § book of ees — > 
and tell you that no house stands higher for re- a 
Diamond Cutters sponsi bility, promptness and integrity. 5 
Weichmakers, Jewelers Write Today for Loftis Christmas Catalog. S 
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“Nothing Beyond!” 


—said the ancient mariner, driving his craft to the verge of 
the world, under the shadow of Gibraltar, one of the * Pillars 
of Hercules.” But there came.a race that knew better. 





























THE i 
PRUDENTIAL |. 
, (HAS THE . , 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





‘*‘NOTHING BEYOND!” Nothing saved for the wife 
or children, nothing to protect them from want when the 
bread-winner goes—that was the sad, old story 


Before the Days of Life Insurance. 


But there came a race that knew better. Six million policies 
are in force to-day in The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. There is something beyond for the beneficiaries 
of these solid, liberal, easy-to-understand policies. 

Are you of the “nothing beyond” fraternity? Let us 
show you a simple way out of it. Write for informa- 
tion concerning policies. There is one to suit you. 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


























Without 
committing 
myself to any 
action, I shall be 
glad to receive free 
particulars and rates 
of Policies 
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JOHN F. DRYDEN, Presipent. 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
















Football of the Week 


(Continued from page 1556.) 


provide for the non-partisan conduct of 
games. In case such a law were adopted 
and were agreed to by the principal football 
colleges, then these officials should be sub- 
ject, not to the caprices of the various teams, 
but responsible only to this board, and so 
long as they performed their work as the 
board desired they should be secure in their 
positions. 

It ought to be an impossibility for an 
umpire, for imstance, who has disqualified 
two men for slugging, to allow both to re- 
main at the request of the captains, thus 
evening up matters, but doing the very worst 
possible thing for the sport. The rule is 
absolutely clear on this point, that a dis- 
qualified man cannot be returned to take 
part in the game. And yet this was done 
in one of the most important matches of 
the season last year, and that too by an 
official who has no superior in his ability 
to follow the ball and be on hand at every 
play. It was undoubtedly only an_ error 
of judgment, but to what a pass would such 
ruling bring the game? 

Unless some better means of selecting of- 
ficials is arrived at within the next season 
or two, the game will surely suffer, and, in 
addition, the first thing we shall see will 
be a disagreement upon officials, which will 
bring about a breach of relations between 
some of the big universities, resulting in no 
game being played, newspapers being full 
of accusations back and forth, and unen- 
viable notoriety brought to the doors of 
each. 

Of the greatest importance of all, how- 
ever, is the fact that President Roosevelt 
has inaugurated a movement which, fol- 
lowed up in the proper spirit, will do more 
for football than could any rules or regu- 
lations. Football-players everywhere appre- 
ciate the obligation, and are doing their best 
to show that appreciation. 

The middle of October the general foot- 
ball situation was developing in a most in- 
teresting way. 

Harvard is to make one supreme effort to 
defeat Yale. Princeton has but one thought, 
and that is how, by one of those marvellous 
kicks of hers, to put the ball over Yale’s 
goal. Cornell is anxious to turn the ta- 
bles on Pennsylvania, and the Navy would 
give much to check the conquering progress 
and string of victories of West Point. 

In the Middle West, Chicago is bending 
every energy toward at last stopping Mich- 
igan’s conquering ways, and on the Pacific 
coast, Berkeley, or, rather, the University 
of California, is looking for revenge on Stan- 
ford. 

Last. but equally serious, is the at- 
tempt of Brown to defeat Dartmouth, a 
team which has been too strong for them 
for the last few years. 

Another point of interest with the smaller 
teams is that of scoring or even possibly 
at some time defeating one of the bigger 
teams. The Virginia Polytechnics have 
jumped to the front by defeating West 
Point. This year the Carlisle Indians, un- 
der coaches Woodruff and Kinney, are going 
to have a try at some of the big fellows, 
and mean to surprise them. Dartmouth 
would like very much to hang a Harvard 
scalp on her belt again, but her team this 
year is not as strong as that of last year or 
of two years ago, and instead she has al- 
ready been defeated by Colgate. 

Brown toward the end of the season is 
likely to be dangerous, and Columbia, unless 
her most ambitious schedule breaks her down 
completely, may. later on, as in some past 
years, present some of the larger teams with 
a disagreeable fifteen minutes. 

The general situation of affairs shows 
Princeton exceptionally strong in attack, 
Yale quite in advance in defence and fairly 
so in attack, Harvard stronger in defence, 
Pennsylvania with a mass of material, but 
unevenly developed; Columbia heavily hit 
by faculty deprivations; Cornell’a bit over- 
worked, but considerably in advance of any 
former season; Annapolis with rather more 
material than usual, and that, too, of a lit- 
tle better weight; and West Point missing 
some of her veterans greatly, but likely yet 
to play the same old aggressive game which 
has done so much for them. 


























New York’s First Municipal 
Lighting Station 


AN interesting experiment for the city of 
New York, particularly in view of the pres- 
ent municipal campaign, is the new light- 
ing station now in course of construction 
on Delancey Street under the approach to the 
Williamsburg Bridge. This will be the first 
municipal lighting station to be operated by 
the city of New York, and, judging from the 
present rate of progress, its completion at 
an early date may be expected. The plant 
will be of limited capacity, having a ¢a- 
pacity of about 400 horse-power, and the 
current produced will be used for the illu- 
mination of the Williamsburg Bridge, and 
if there is a surplus it will be applied to 
the lighting of public-school buildings in the 
vicinity. 

The city will be under no expense for fuel, 
as the waste paper and other combustible 
rubbish collected by the street-cleaning de- 
partment will be utilized, and the plant 
will serve the double purpose of disposing 
of such wastes in an economical manner, as 
well as supplying energy for lighting. It is 
being built under expert supervision, and 
will scon afford an ample test of what can 
be accomplished in the city of New York 
in the way of municipal ownership and 
control. 





Facts about Cotton 


Tue world’s cotton production for 1904, 
entering commercial channels, was 18,041,859 
bales, with a total consumption of 15,474,- 
980 bales. This indicates a surplus in the 
world’s factory supply of cotton amount- 
ing to 2,566,879 bales. The total production 
and consumption of cotton, however, does 
not represent the full statistics for the 
world. Large quantities of cotton are grown 
and consumed in China, Japan, Asiatic Rus- 
sia, and other Eastern countries, and in 
South and Central America, which do not 
enter into commercial channels, and cannot 
be estimated with any certainty. 





Innumerable 


MAGISTRATE (to prisoner arrested on @ 
charge of disorderly conduct). “ Now tell 
me—how much did you have to drink on 
the day in question?” 

PRISONER. “ How can I tell, your Honor? 
[ was on me holiday.” 





A Sure Thing 


A pocror who posed as something of a 
wit was passing a stone-cutter’s yard, when 
he stopped to speak to the proprietor, who 
Was at work on a tombstone. 

* Ah,” said the doctor, “ 1 suppose when 
vou hear some one is ill you get ready for 
contingencies; though, of course, I suppose, 
you never go beyond the words, ‘In mem- 
ory of— ” 

“Well, that all depends,” was the re- 
sponse. “If you be a-doctoring of the pa- 
tient I goes right on.” 





Where It Belonged 


AN amateur authoress who had submitted 
a story to a magazine waited for several 
weeks without hearing from the editor con- 
cerning it. Finally she sent him a note re- 
questing an early decision, because, as she 
said, she “ had other irons in the fire.” 

Shortly after came the editor’s reply: 

* Dear Madam,—I have read your story, 
and T should advise you to put it with the 
other jrons.” 
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FLECTRIC 
BROUGHAM 





Mark LXVIII. . 
It is much lighter than any electric Brougham previously 

made, admitting the use of resilient Pneumatic Tires. 

The maximum speed is 18 miles an hour. 

There are many important improvements. 

Five speeds forward, three reverse, give flexibility of operation. 

Its appointments are correct, its conveniences of travel ‘‘ de luxe” 
throughout. 

This vehicle is made for private use only, and is designed to suc- 
ceed previous Columbia Electric Broughams, which have been favorite 
“TOWN vehicles of people who have and demand the best of every- 
thing, in New York, London, Paris and other large cities. : 

Tosamechassis are supplied Landaulet, Victoriaand Hansom bodies. 
To secure early delivery orders should be placed now. 
_ _ No less distinctive and preferable among electric vehicles are the 
lighter Columbias—Surreys, Victoria-Phaetons and Runabouts. 


ix E illustration shows the new model Columbia Electric Brougham, 

















All Columbia Electric Carrie. es are equipped with Exide 
Batteries, the only thoroughly efficient and practical vehicle 
batteries developed to date. 
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Electric Carriage Catalogue on request; also separate catalogues of 
Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles and Columbia Gasolene Cars 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE CoO., Hartford, Conn. 


New York BRANCH: 134-1 36-138 West 39th Street. 
Cuicaco BRANCH: 1332-1334 Michigan Avenue. 
Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhope Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: Pennsylvania E. Vehicle to", 250 N. Broad Street. 
WasHINGTON: Washington E. V. Transportation Co., 15th Street 
and Ohio Avenue. 
Paris: A. Bianchi, 194 Boulevard Malesherbes. 
Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 




















HASWELL’S OLD NEW YORK > 


The volume is a perfect mine of topographical information. It has something to say about 
innumerable landmarks, about the streets and their names, about restaurants and places of 
amusenient noted in their day, about the thousand and one things which gave New York its phys- 
iognomy, about the thousand and one celebrities who were prominent in the making of the city. 


With portrait of the author, many illustrations, and map of New York in 1816. Crown 8vo, $3.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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HIS JOB. 


Prison Warder (to new arrival): ‘‘ Now you're ‘ere, my lad, you'll ‘ave to 
work. What's your trade ?”’ 
New Arrival: ** Pinchin’. milk-cans,”’ 








TARGET SHOOTING 
IS CONTINUALLY GROWING IN FAVOR. 









IT MAKES CLEAR EYES AND STEADY NERVES. 


“E. C.” OR SCHULTZE SMOKELESS POWDERS LOADED 
IN YOUR SHELLS WILL ALWAYS 
GIVE SATISFACTION. 


Laflin & Rand Powder Company 
New York City ace 


Make the best cocktail. A delightful 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounce 
of sherry or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 
BITTERS important to see that it is Abbott's. 


Read THE GAMBLER. 38y the Author of THE MASQUERADER 
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BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 


WM LANAHAN & SON. 
BALTIMORE 


Rich in Flavor 
Mellowed by Age 


Sold at all first class cafes and by tobbers. 
WM LANAHAN & SON, Baitimore, Md 
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SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different Se. 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask forcard R 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















THE . 


Raw fall winds tond to roughen and redden the face skin. 
Ibury’s Facial Cream applied nightly prevent: 
chapping and keeps the skin and temper normal, 
Send 10 ets. for samples of all four preparations. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, Cin. C 

















FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
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The Great Passenger Line of America—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 

















